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Airplane Declared 
Integral Part of 
Future Transport 


‘Avoidance of Federal and 
State Legislative Hin- 
drances Urged by Assist- 
ant Secretary Young 


Permanency Sought 
For Air Mail Service 


Emphasizes Development of 
Safety and Reviews Regula- 
tory Work of Commerce 
Aeronautics Branch 


Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 26.—Air transport 
will form an indispenable part in the gen- 
eral transportation scheme of the Nation 
if it is possible to avoid unwise restrictive 


legislation by State and Federal govern- 
ments, while at the same time establish- 
ing some permanency in the arrangement 
for air mail service, it was declared to- 
day by Col. 


nautics. 

These conditions are necessary, he said, 
in order that transport companies may 
continue to make substantial investments 
and take other. steps for their orderly 
growth. 

New Devices Developed 

Colonel Young, speaking in connection 
with the opening of the national air races, 
referred to some of the new devices which 
have been developed for the promotion and 

+ safety of aviation, and told of the regula- 
tory work of the Aeronautics Branch.: His 
address follows in full text: 

It is indeed a’pleasure to be here in 
Cleveland on the eve of the opening of 
the National Air Races—the premier 
sporting event of the year in aeronautics. 
Since it was first held 10 years ago, I have 
been in touch with this annual event and 
have watched it grow from a brief but 
interesting series of contests built around 
the Pulitzer Trophy Race to an elaborate 
. progtam such as those staged during the 
last few years. 

Cleveland is to be congratulated on the 
courage and ability which have made pos- 
sible the outstanding event of last year, 
and the thorough planning and prepara- 
tion for the one this year—and to accom- 
Plish it despite exceedingly difficult eco- 
nomic conditions. : 

Increased Speed and Efficiency 

Speed and efficiency of aircraft entered 
in the contests have been increased to a 
marked degree since the races were first 
held. A glance over the records of all the 
races since the first Pulitzer Trophy Race 
at Mitchel Field in 1920—the forerunner 
of the present National Air Races—reveals 
an increase in speed front 156 miles per 
hour to the 236 miles per hour speed of 
the Thompson Trophy Race in Cleveland 
last year. For the three years from 1923 
to 1925 the military aircraft entered in 
the Pulitzer Trophy Race attained speeds 
of well over 200 miles per hour, doubtless 
contributing to the development of pres- 
,ent high speed military craft. A similar 
influence should b* exerted upon commer- 
cial designing by the fast civil craft now 
being entered in the races. 


Brief History of Industry 

Of especial significance is the advance 
made in the method of managing the 
races, and the increased interest that is 
accorded them. The early races partook 
somewhat of the “barnstorming” era dur- 
ing which they were held. Those of the 
present. .day are staged in a highly scien- 
tific fashion and constitute not only the 
major sports event of flying, but furnish 
an important attraction and an educa- 
tional program for the public in general 
as well. But these rapid developments 
are not peculiar to the National Air Races. 
Rather, they seem typical of the entire 
aeronautics industry. 

The ‘history of the aeronautics industry, 
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Revoking of Licenses 
Denied for Auto Debts 


New Jersey Refuses Action on 
Request of Service Dealers 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 26. 


The State Commissioner of Motor Vehi- 
eles has no legal right to revoke licenses 
of motorists for indebtedness, it was de- 
clared today by Commissioner Harold G. 
Hoffman, who said he had been besieged 
with such requests from automobile ac- 
cessory and service dealers. 

‘The Department sympathizes with 
dealers in these times of economic stress 
and is anxious to aid them in every way 
possible, but there is nothing in the motor 
vehicle laws that would permit such dras- 
tic action,” said the Commissioner. 

Most of the complaints received are 
from gasoline station managers who ask 
that the license of the driver-debtor be 
revoked until the debt has been satified, 
Mr. Hoffman explained. Other dealers 
have not suggested revoking the debtor’s 
license but have asked the Department to 
take whatever steps it can to assist in 
collecting the bills. 

“It is unfortunate that so many busi- 
ness men, are laboring under the impres- 
sion that the Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles can be used as a collection agency,” 
added Commissioner Hoffman. “The only 
law in our statutes intended to aid in 
the collection of debts for service on au- 
tomobiles is the Garage Keepers Lien Act, 
passed in 1915. This law permits the 
garage keeper to place a lien on any car 
stored in his place of business until the 
debt has been paid.” 

The Commissioner suggested, in view of 
his inability to assist, that dealers turn 
to the only proper avenue for relief, the 
civil courts. Merchants should not ex- 
tend credit upon the belief that licenses 
can be revoked upon the failure to pay, 


' 


¥ he concluded. 


Clarence M. Young, As-| 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero-| 
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Air-line Fatalities 


Gain for Half-year 


Total of 16 Passengers and 10 
Pilots Killed During First 
Six Months of 1932 


A TOTAL of 16 passengers and 10 pilots 
were killed by accidents on American- 
operated air transport lines during the 
first half of the current yeaf compared 
with nine passengers and five pilots who 
were fatally injured during the corre- 
sponding period in 1931,‘and 22 passengers 
and five pilots killed during the first six 
months of 1930, according to announce- 
ment Aug. 26 by the office of Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary. of Commerce 
for Aeronautics. ; 

During the 1932 period the air trans- 
port lines traveresed a total of 24,668,414 
miles, making a total of 3,970,596 miles 
flown for each passenger fatality and 2,- 
466,841 miles for each pilot fatality, com- 
pared with 20,490,925 miles flown during 
the first half of 1931, with 5,277,989 miles 
for each passenger fatality and 4,038,185 
miles for each pilot who met death due 
to airplane accidents. 

The total number of accidents during 
the period was 67 as against 61 during the 
1931 period and 44 during the first six 
months of 1930. Only six accidents in 
1932 resulted in passenger deaths and 11 
in pilot fatalities. 

The announcement, with an accompany- 
ing tabulation, follows in full text: 

American-operated air transport serv- 
ices flew 24,668,414 miles in the first six 
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‘American Exporters 
- Seek Foreign Trade 
On Long Credit Basis 


Practice Is Sound Business If 
| Buyers’ Responsibility Is 
| Assured, Says Department 


| Of Commerce 





Longer credit terms are being granted 
foreign customers of many American 


firms, according to a Department of Com- 
merce statement, Aug. 26, which points 
out that it. may often be a sound busi- 
ness practice, although requiring investi- 
gation of the financial responsibility ‘of 
the buyers abroad. 

In some instarices, the ¢stablisiiment~at 
this time of a firm basis for future trade 
is considered more important than imme- 
diate turnover and profits. 


Levy Credits Extended 


The full. text of the statement follows: 

More than the usual credit terms are 
being granted foreign customers by. many 
American firms at this time, according 
to the Commerce Department’s Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division. American ex- 
porters who follow the practice of ex- 
tending credit up to 90 days need not 
consider this procedure invariable, it was 
stated. 


Plan to Encourage Business 


Under present conditions, some Ameri- 
can firms are not entirely interested in an 
immediate turnover and prompt realization 
of profits; their chief interest often lies 
in establishing firm relations with im- 
portant and reputable customers or repre- 
sentatives. 

Extension of credit terms is so basic a 
factor incommercial transactions in most 
foreign sales areas that it is or prime 
importance that exporters give it the at- 
tention it warrants, the Commerce  De- 
partment’s Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision pointed out. 


Importers Need of Long Credit 

Importers in foreign countries in many 
cases are forced to ask for long credits 
because, by virtue of long established 
custom, they must resell to local buyers 
on the same terms as heretofore; and if 
they seek to cover themselves by bank 
borrowings they are often confronted by 
obstacles. 

By now lending good customers their 
full cooperation and support, American 
firms establsh a solid foundation for 
future business when better days arrive, 
it was stated . But while longer credits 
may often constitute sound business 
practice, American firms entering the for- 
eign field for the first time are urged to 
investigate the financial responsibility of 
firms with which they contemplate es- 
tablishing connections. 





Govern 


ment Costs Still Too. Hig 


Levies by States 
Upon Interstate 


_ Trade Proposed 


Federal Legislation Author-| 


izing Local Imposts to Be 
Discussed at National Tax 
Conference 


Intrastate Business 
Urged as ‘i'ax Basis 


Measure Before Senate Commit- 
tee Provides for Levies on 
Property and Transactions 
In Interstate Commerce 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 26. 

A paper will be read by C. W. King, 
attorney for the Oklahoma Tax Commis- 
sion, at the discussions during the Na- 


tional Tax Conference, which meets in 
Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 12, advocating an 
act of Congress which would allow, all 
the States to levy any and all special 
taxes, fees and excises upon the property 
and business employed in such State in 
interstate commerce to the same extent, 
purpose and amount as such State im- 
poses like charges upon property and 
business so employed in intrastate or do- 
mestic commerce. 

Mr. King said such a law would affect 
the entire system of taxation in every 
State in the Union. 

Authorized by Conference 


A resolution recommending such action 
by Congress was introduced by Mr. King 
at the national conference in Atlanta, 
Ga., iat year and the conference author- 
ized him to prepare a paper on the sub- 
ject for discussion at the session in Co- 
lumbus this year. 

In recommending the action mentioned 
here, Mr. King will be representing the 
Oklahoma Tax Commission, headed by 
Melven Cornish as chairman. 

Bills incorporating the general plan of 
the recommendation were introduced in 
the last session of Congress, in the Senate 
by Senator Elmer Thomas and in the 
House of Representatives by Representa- 
tive W. W. Hastings, both from Oklahoma, 
Mr. King said. 

The Senate bill was twice read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


Provision of Senate Bill 


This bill provided: “That each of the 
several States may levy and collect li- 
cense, franchise, gross revenue, registra- 
tion, or any other forms of taxes upon, 
or measured by, any property employed, 
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Delay of Foreclosure 


On Realty Is Sought 


Home Loan Board Requests 
State Banks’ Aid; Na- 
tional Banks to Cooperate 


Suspension of all real estate mortgage 
foreclosures for a period of 60 days in 
which time the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System will be functioning was proposed 
to supervisory authorities of banking and 
building and loan associations in all States 
by Franklin W. Fort, Chairman of the 
Home Loan Bank Board, in telegrams for- 
warded, Aug. 26, in furtherance of a move- 


iment to avoid what he described orally as 


“unnecessary wreckage of life savings.” 

Prior to dispatching the telegrams, the 
Chairman announced in the national con- 
ference of business and industrial com- 
mittees, that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, John W. Pole, had agreed to order 
receivers of closed national banks to hold 
further foreclosure proceedings in abey- 
ance. This will give the Board time to 
complete organization of the new home 
loan banks and begin to discount mort- 
gages for the lending agencies to make 
their assets liquid. 

Mr. Fort advised the State authorities 
that they need not suspend dividend pay- 
ments to depositors and creditors during 
the time, for the Reconstruction Finance 
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Budget Director 


Says New York 


ACED With taxes so high as to dis- , 

courage industry, stagnate trade, 
breed unemployment, retard ome } 
ownership and deprive the farmer of 
the fruit of his labor, it is imperative 
that Government—Federal, State and 
local—materially reduce its cost,” Mark 
Graves, Director of the State Budget, 
told Utica Rotarians. today. 

“Although the Stateyof New York is | 
operating on a tax Pudget $36,000,000 | 
less than for last year,” he continued, 
“if pany 8 ment relief appropriations 
are excluded, and $51,000,000 less if they 
are included, still further substantial 
reductions must be’ made next year 
if expenses are to be kept within in- 
come. 

“Government should apply ‘the same 
methods in planning its expenditures,” | 
Mr. Graves said, “as the householder | 
employs. When one’s income suffers a | 
sharp reduction, he either trims his ex- 
pensés occrdingly or visits the bank- 
ruptey court. The Government when it 
goes purchasing with a reduced income 
must also decide what it will purchase, 
what services it will curtail and which 
ones it will go without altogether. Put 
bluntly, that is the situation which is 
confronting us to'day. f 

“Due to the business.depression, the 
State’s income has shrunk very materi- 





| purposes. 


ally. It is now spending more than its 
income. It must either increase income 
or reduce expenditures, or do both. 


| The question which faces the people of 


this State today is: Are they willing 
to forego some of the services which the 
State Government has been rendering, 
or receive such services in smaller quan- 
tities. They cannot eat the cake and 
have it too. 

“While no expenditure is immune and 
every item must justify itself, any sub- 
stantial reduction in the budget cannot 
ignore the large appropriations made 
for some purposes. About 43 per cent of 
this year’s tax budget is for educational 
Certainly, this cannot be 
overlooked if any’ material reduction is 
to be made. 

“Of the $117,000,000 appropriated for 
education, fhe Department of Education 
spends slightly more than $9,000,000 in 
running the department, maintaining 
the State library and the State museum 
and in operating seven colleges, nine 
normal schools, six argicultural schools 
and a nautical school, in all of which 
there were educated last year nearly 
16,000 boys and girls. The remainder 
of this huge  appropriation—about 
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Inquiry Is Ordered | National Conference Approves 


f Fastener Sales 


Tariff Commission to Investi- 
gate Alleged Unfair Practices 
In Imports and Trade 


AN INVESTIGATION by the Tariff 

Commission into alleged unfair com- 
petition methods in importation and sale 
of slide fasteners and articles containing 
such fasteners has been ordered under 
section 337 of the Tariff Act, the Commis- 
sion announced, Aug. 26. The investiga- 
tion was requested by the Hookless Fast- 
ener Company, Meadville, Pa. 

Notice was given the Hermes Leather 
Company and The Orion Company, both 
of New York City, and the Naratorg Trad- 
ing Company, of San Francisco, to appear 
at hearing on the case Oct, 26, it was 
stated. The companies were given until 
Sept. 26 to file answer with the Commis- 
sion. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

The companies were ordered to show 
cause why provisions of section 337 of the 
Act should not be applied to the alleged 
unfair methods of competition and unfair 
tactics in importation and sale of the 
fasteners. ’ 

Hearing will be held at the Commission 
when the three companies will be given 
opportunity to produce evidence to dis- 
prove the charges of unfair competition 
methods and sale and importation acts. 


Exportations of Tron 


And Steel Products 
Higher for Month 


Decline of 42 Per Cent in 


First Seven Months of | > _ —— 
‘Price Ranges for Tobacco 


Year Noted, However, by 
Commerce: Department 


Exports of iron and steel products made | 


their second upturn of the year in July, 
but for the first seven months of the year 
the total of overseas shipments was only 
374,313 gross tons, compared with 649,726 
in the first seven months of 1931, a de- 
crease of 42 per cent, according to infor- 
mation made available Aug. 25 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


With a total of 52,558 gross tons, July | 


showed an increase of 477 tons over June, 
it was stated. This gain was nowhere near 
as great as that noted previously, when 
exports between March and ay had 
sen from 40,492 gross tons to 80,477 gross 
tons, only to decline to 52,081 tons in June, 
Exports of Scrap Increase 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

The outstanding feature of the trade,in 
the first seven months of the year was 
the increase over 1931 of exports of iron 
and steel scrap, the largest item in the 
export business. Scrap advanced from 
90,058 gross tons to 139,586 gross tons. 
Frames, sashes and sheet piling were the 
only other classification to show any in- 
crease, the total advancing from 2,597 to 
4,391 gross tons. 

Black steel sheets, second largest item 
in the export business thus far in 1932, 
accounted for 25,494 gross tons, against 
58,265 last year. Nonfabricated structural 
shapes, occupying second position with 
60,491 tons in the first seven months of 
1931, fell off to 9,822 tons. 

Tin Shipments Decline 

Tin plate, terneplate and taggers tin 
declined from 52,068 tons to 22,002 tons, 
galvanized steel sheets from 32,687 to 
15,513 tons, iron or steel skelp from 41,861 
to 14,593 tons and welded black and gal- 
vanized steel pipe from 30,134 to 15,988 
tons. 

Japan was the best customer for Ameri- 
can iron and steel products in the first 
seven months of 1932, taking 135,574 gross 
tons, against only 48,841 during the first 
seven months of 1931. Canada dropped 
into second place with ‘97,037 tons, against 
307,722. ’ 

Imports from January through July 
amounted to 227,011 gross tons, down 43,- 
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Boulder City Inquiry 
Asked of Committee 


Senate Group Invited to Study 
Workers’ Conditions 


Members of the Senate Committee on 
Irrigation in their tour of the various 
irrigation projects have been asked to 
visit Boulder City and observe the con- 
ditions under which the workers live, a 
statement by the Department of the In- 
terior announced Aug. 26. 

In answer to recent criticism of the pay 
scale and the payment of the employes of 


ithe contractors in scrip, the Department 


| 





requested the Senate group to examine 
the situation. Attention was called to the 
fact that since the reduction of govern- 
ment salaries, laborers for the contractors 
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| ployment; expansion of capital expendi- | 


| tees were urged to “vigorously” devote 
|themselves to the solution of economic 


| to be advanced by the Reconstruction Fi- 
|Mance Corporation. 
| gether with leaders in the several fields, 


jence that thorough examination had pre- 


| discussion, it was explained, was to afford 


jing to reports from the United States De- 


| grading service is in operation. 
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Major Financial 


Program for Business Revival | (yi. Overcome, 


Committees Now at Work in Formulation of 
Policies to Carry Out Measures 


A was adopted Aug. 26 by the National 
Conference of Business and Industrial 
Committees, looking toward an increase 
of business activity, restoration of a higher 
level of industry and traue, lessened un-| 
employment, and better conditions for 
agriculture and labor, and the public gen- 
erally, 

The Conference, meeting in Washington 
at the invitation of the President, adopted 
a resolution providing for a series of six 
definite activities, and appointed commit- 
tees to concentrate their efforts on these 
projects. The problems which are to be 
the basis sor the committee work include | 
an increased use of credit; increased em-| 


tures by industry; stimulation of home re-| 
pair and improvement; and expansion of 
railroad expenditures for equipment and 
maintenance. 


Urged to Supplement Relief | 
The 12 banking and industrial eommit- 


and employment problems, and to supple- 
ment the efforts of existing relief agencies 
in ameliorating distress. Their support 
was urged also in connection with the 
effective use of the self-liquidating loans 


Chairmen of special committees, to-| 


presented their particular problems after 
Mr. Robinson had informed the confer- 


ceded these reports. The purpose of this 


PROGRAM of definite undertakings|and to equip them with the information| 


which those in charge of the conference 
considered should be disseminated through- 
out the Nation as a means of encourag- 
ing unity of action along the entire eco- 
nomic front as suggested by the President 
in his address openin@ the sessions. 


Problems to Re Attacked 


The central organization and the six 
special committees set up under the action 
of the conference will attack the following 
problems: Increased use of credit; in- 
creased employment, including spread of 
work; expansion of capital expenditures 
by industry; stimulation of repair and 
other improvement of homes; increased 
employment on railroads and related in- 
dustries through expansion of equipment 
purchases; and assistance to home owners 
with. maturing mortgages. 


Headquarters for the central organiza- 
tion will be in Washington. Everett Case, 
of New York City, will be in charge as 
executive secretary. This group will be 
in contact at all times with the chair- 
men of the six auxiliary committees and 
will act as a clearing house of informa- 
tion and plans of action. 


The six committees began their work 
immediately after the main sessions of 
the conference had adjourned, some of 
them holding night sessions in order to 
formulate policies for carrying on the 
ideas put forward during the discussions 
in the main conference and the proposals 
presented by the President and his ad- 
visers. Others of the committee leaders 
were prepared to devote time to their 





all of the conferees full understanding 


Advance in South Carolina 


South Carolina growers are getting ma- | 
terially higher prices for tobacco, accord- 


partment of iculture tobacco market 
news service. ese reports are based on 
the analysis of sales at Darlington and 
Pamplico, where Federal-State tobacco 


These reports show not only a strong up- 
ward trend in prices as the marketing gets 
under way, but also a distinctly better 
range of prices than prevailed a year ago. 
Many grades of cutters and lugs are now 
selling for. higher prices than were paid 
as long ago as 1929, although the present 
general level is somewhat below that year. 

The present scale of prices varies in 
several important respects from that of 
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Estimated Acreage 
For Winter Wheat 
And Rye Reduced 


Areas to Be Seeded Placed at 
Slightly Less Than Year 


Ago in Agriculture De- 
partment Forecast 


ah. 


The acreage of Winter wheat to be 
seeded this Fall is indicated at about 39,- 


805,000 acres, or 0.9 per cent less than 


|seeded in 1931, and Fall seedings of rye 


| this Fall for all purposes is indicated at 
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Non-English Speaking 


Foreign-born Counted 


Census Lists 1,224,995 or, 
8.7 Per Cent of All Resi- 
dent*Aliens 


There are 1,224,995 foreign-born in- 
habitants of the United States unable to 
speak English, or 8.7 per cent’ of the total 
foreign-born population, according to Cen- 
sus statistics issued, Aug. 26, by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Foreign-born Negroes show the smallest 
percentage unable to speak English. Mex- 
icans have the highest percentage. 

The following additional information 
was provided by the figures: 

The foreign-born population of the 
United States 10 years ago or over to- 
taled 14,025,800 in the last census. In- 
cluded in this number were 13,216,928 


whites, of whom 869,865, or 8.7 per cent, | 


were unable to speak English; but 392,732 | 
were literate, that is, able to read and 
write in their native languages. 


Of the 97,792 negroes, 1,859, or 1.9 per 
cent, were unable to speak English. Of 
the 590,095 Mexican foreign-born, 324,359, | 
or 55 per cent, could not speak our lan-| 
guage. 

Of the 3,380 East Indians, 1,104, or 32.7 
per cent, reported an inability to use| 
English. The proportion of Chinese was 
27.8 per cent, or 12,144 out of 43,682; of 
Japanese 21.6 per cent, or 15,125 out of 
69,923; of other races, 13.5 per cent, or 


539 out of 4,000. | 


The 1930 Census was the first for which 
the returns of inability to speak Eng- 


| 
| 
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Increased Forest 


4,611,000 acres, or 5 per cent less than in 
1931, according to a report on intentions 
to sow Winter wheat and rye issued Aug. 
26 by the Department of Agriculture. The 
proposed reduction in acreage of rye to 
be seeded this Fall, it was stated, is most 
pronounced in several of the principal rye 
States, especially in the Dakotas. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Fall seedings of about 39,805,000 acres 


| of Winter wheat are indicated by farmers’ 


reports on their intentions to plant, with 
allowance for usual changes in plans be- 
tween Aug. 1 and planting time. 
Fall of 1931, the seedings were 40,172,000 


‘acres and in the Fall of 1930 they were 


43,526,000 acres. 


Indicated Acreage Shown 
The acreage indicated by the intentions 
|reports is nine-tenths of 1 per cent less 
| than seeded in 1931, 9 per cent less than in 
| 1930 and 8 per cent below the five-year 
| average seedings. 
The indicated acreage to be seeded in 


| 1932 is based upon intentions reports in 


relation to intentions reports and final 
seedings in past years. In making the 
interpretation, the Crop Reporting Board 
assumed average influences of favorable or 
unfavorable weather, relative prices and 
other factors affecting the farmers final 
action. Judging from experience in the 
last nine years, seedings will fall below 
these indications if dry weather prevails 


| in the Great Plains area and may exceed 
| present indications 


if ample rainfall is 
received in that area. 
Rye Seedings Decreased 


Fall for all purposes is indicated by the 
intention reports at 4,611,000 acres, 5 per 


}cent less than in 1931, and 9 per cent| 


less than in 1930. This is the first es- 
timate made by the Crop Reporting Board 
of rye seeding for all purposes as previous 
seeding reports related to rye for grain 
only. The very large shifts in the pro- 
|portion of the rye acreage used for pas- 
tur, hay and soiling in the last few years 
has made it impossible to indicate the 
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Fire Dontention 


Noted as Losses Decline in Year 


OREST fires in the United States - 


decreased slightly in 1931 as com- 
pared to 1930, fires in 1931 numbering 
186,894 as compgyed with 190,980 fires 
in 1930, according to the annual sum- 
mary of the Forest Service issued Aug. 
23 by the Department of Agriculture. 
Incendiarism was responsible for 
about 25 per cent of the forest fires last 
year, according to the statement, which 
also pointed out that last year forest | 
fires damaged protected areas to the ex- 
tent of approximately $17,018,100 and 
unprotected areas to the extent of about 
$50,069,060, making a total forest fire | 
damage of more than $67,000,000 for | 
the year. The statement follows in full | 
text: ° 
Forest fires in the United States were | 
slightly less prevalent in 1931 than in 
1930, according jio the United States | 
Forest Service’s ‘annual summary of re- | 
ports from the States cooperating with 
the Federal Government in forest-fire | 
control. Fires last year numbered | 
186,894; in 1930, 190,980 were reported. 
Area burned over decreased by 688,150 
size in protected areas in the North- 


| protection. 


eastern, Middle Atlantic, Southern, and 
Gulf States. The average area per fire 
in all protected areas, however, was 103 
acres, somewhat larger than usual. 


Areas in the United States under some 


form of organized fire protection aggre- 


gated 400,749,510 acres last year, about 
two-thirds of the total acreage needing 
On these areas, 61,854 fires 
burned 6,378,340 acres in 1931. Of the 
-total area of all classes burned over last 
year, 45,199,170 acres, or more than 87 
per cent, was on unpfotected land. 

Incendiarism was responsible for 24.9 
per cent of the protected area burned 
last year, in contrast to an annual av- 
erage of 17.1 per cent for the 1926-30 
period. Incendiary fires in 1931 num- 
bered 15,427, against an average of 17,638 
for the five-year period—an increase 
of 101 per cent. Sharp increases in in- 
acres—from 52,266,460 acres in 1930, to 
51,578,310 in 1931. 


An important gain of the year was in 
holding forest fires to smaller average 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


In the} 


The acreage of rye to be seefed this| 


Says Mr. Hoover 


Warns Leaders of Business, 
| However, That Campaign 
Against the Depression 
Has Not Yet Ended 


Work of Government 
Agencies Is Outlined 


‘Executives Review Activity of © 
Various Federal Branches at 
Meeting of Business and In- 
dustrial Committees 


President Hoover told the National Con- 
ference of Business and Industrial Com- 


mittees in an address Aug. 26 that he is 
convinced the major financial crisis has 
been overcome, and that “with its re- 
laxation confidence and hope have reap- 
peared in the world.” The Conference met 
in Washington upon the invitation of the 
President. 

The President warned the business lead- 
ers, however, that the war against the de- 
pression is not yet over, and urged them 
to asume a further responsibility and 
initiative, in cooperation with agriculture, 
labor, and goyernmental agencies. to the 
end that business activity might be stimu- 
lated, unemployment lessened, and all 
phases of American life brought back to 
a higher level. 

Program Is Adopted 

A definite program for a coordinated ad- 
vance along several lines under the di- 
rection of a central executive committee 
was decided upon by the Conference, hav- 
ing been worked out in tentative form by 
the group which met with the Secretary 
of the Treasury Aug. 25. ae 

“To have overcome this stuperidous 
j crisis,” President” Hoover stated, “is not 
| alone a tribute to the courage of the 
American, people, but a proof of our re- 
sources. A moment in review of the mag- 
nitude of the forces we have overcome 
should strengthen our confidence for the 
future and the steps we now propose.” ' 





President Hoover while making no. spe- .. 


cific recommendations, suggested sone 
general directions of thought for the 
Conference, including a better. distribu- 
tiom of credit, coordigation of -effort -in 
hastening the return of the unemployed 
to employment in their natural industries, 
and what he termed relie‘ of the distress- 
ing problems of agriculture. He pointed 
out that the problems of agriculture are 
not alone the problems of the farmer 
and the Government and added: 

“Its relief is one of the primary founda- 
tions of all progress in our country, and 
upon it does the progress of your busi- 
ness depend. It is as much your prob- 
lem as it is the problem of the farmer, 
and cooperation of your committees with 
the leaders of agriculture and the agencies 
which affect their welfare can not but 
be helpful.” 


Reconstruction Program 


Directors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation have but on purpose in mind, 
the restoration of the country to its nor- 
mal condition, Charles A. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Corporation, told the Con- 
ference. Other speakers, introduced by 
the chairman of the conference, Henry 
M. Robinson, of Los Angles, included the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden Milla, 
| te Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Eugene Meyer, the Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Atlee Pomerene; the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Roy D. Chapin, the Chairman of 
the Home Loan Bank Board, Franklin W. 
Fort, the Farm Loan Commissioner, Paul 
Bestor; and Owen D. Young, chairman of 
the Banking and Industrial Committee 
of the Second Federal Reserve District. 

Secretary Mills presented to the Con- 
ference a six-point program for economic 
betterment at this time. He denied any 
intention to establish an economic coun- 
cil to direct national policies. The specific 
suggestions made by Mr. Mills were that 
available credit be made affirmatively 
useful to business, that railroads purchase 
new equipment ana expand maintenance 
| disbursements, that work be shared, that 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
Switching Privileges 
To Be Investigated 


Shippers’ Right to Service or 
Compensation Is Issue 


Terminal switching services performed 
on certain industrial plant tracks in mov- 
ing traffic between industries located on 
such tracks and the rails of the carriers 
will be the subject of hearings at Chicago, 
Ill., from Sept. 20 through Sept. 30, b 
fore Director of Service W. P. Bartel, ‘of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, i 
was announced, Aug. 26. (Ex Parte No. 
104, Part II, Terminal Services.) 

The terminal service proceedings are 
part of the general” investigation under- 
taken by the Commission into the man- 
agement and operation of the railroads 
to determine whether certain practices of 
the roads are compatible with efficient 
and economical operatior and service to 
the public. 

The Chicago hearings will be confined to 
the question of whether the carriers are 
duty-bound to perform such switching 
services under the law, or whether it is 
lawful for the carriers to make allowances 
when the industries perfrom such services, 
while not making such allowances to other 
industries which also perform such 
services. ” 

The full text of the Commission’s 
order assigning the proceedings for hear= 
ing follows: ; 

It appearing, among other things, either 
from responses made to inquiries or from 
.the evidence thus far adduced of record, 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 





' + Messrs. Robinson, Reynolds, 


Adopts Plans to 
Revive Business 


‘Six Committees Are Now at 
Work in the Formulation 
Of Policies to Carry Out 
Economic Measures 


‘A 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
‘program over the week-end. No further 
general sessions of the general conference 
swill be held. 


| 
Mr. Robinson on behalf of the Chairman 


“of the Banking and Industrial Committees 


“which met on Aug. 25 presented the reso- 
lutions adopted at the meeting. They fol- 
low in full text: 


“Resolved, That the Chairman of the 
Banking and _ Industrial Committees, 
Robertson, 
Governor Meyer, Governor Harrison, 
Messrs. Pomerene, Miller, Fort, and R. P. 
Lamont, and the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury and Commerce shall constitute a cen- 
tral committee to act as a central point 
‘pf contact in those matters requiring co- 
operation between various public and semi- 
public xgencies and the several banking 
and industrial committees, and to be of 
assistance to the voluntary committee 
formed for the purpose of carrying out 
definite undertakings. 

_ “Resolved further, That an executive 
‘committee of the centra) committee shall 
consist of the chairman, and three chair- 
men of the several banking and industrial 
committees, and the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce. 

“The Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, the Chairman 
and President of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporaton, shall be ex officio mem- 


bers of such executive committee, but shall | 


not be necessary for a quorum. 


Creation of Subcommittees 


To Consider Six Points 


“Resolved further, That there are hereby 
created the following subcommittees to 
cbnsider the following subjec 


“(1) The problem of making available! 


credit affirmatively useful to business. 

Chairman, Mr. Young. 
be selected by him. 

“(2) Increased employment on railroads 
and stimulation of industry through ex- 
pansion of maintenance of equipment and 
purchase of new equipment in cooperation 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Committee to consist of Messrs. 
Willard and Houston, with the power to 
add to that committee. 

“(3) Expansion of capital expenditures | 
by industry in the way of replacement of 
Obsolete and worn-out equipment and | 
otherwise. Chairman, Mr. Robertson. Com- | 
mittee to be appointed by him, with coop- 
eration of banking and industrial com- 
mittee chairmen. 

“(4) Increased employment through 
sharing work movement. Chairman, Mr. 
Teagle. 
banking and industrial committee chair- 
men, on his suggestion. 

“(5) Possibility of stimulating repair and 
improvement of home movement. Messrs. 
Avery and Wooley and such members as 
they may appoint with cooperation of 
banking and industrial chairmen. 

“(6) Organization of committees in the 
several districts to assist home owners 
with maturing mortgages along the lines 
described by Mr. Miller. 

“The Committee further recommends the 
active cooperation of all banking and in- 
dustrial committees in working out the 
problems incident to the making of so- 
called self-liquidating loans by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for pub- 
lic and semipublic projects, and for slum 
clearance and housing projects as pro- 
vided in the Emergency Relief Act; in 
aiding the making of cattle loans by the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation and | 
in as-| 


Agricultural Credit Corporation; 
sisting the establishment of agricultural 
credit corporations, provided for in the 
same act, and in facilitating the adequate 
functioning of the new home loan banks. 

“The Committee further recommends 
that each banking and industrial commit- 


tee continue vigorously to devote itselfto | 
the solution of the economic and em- | 
as | 


ployment problems of their districts, 
outlined in today’s discussion, and more 
particularly direct their efforts to sup- 
plementing the efforts of existing relief 
agencies and to make more effective the 
facilities furnished by these institutions, 
and that in the carrying out of this work 


full use will be made of the Central Com- | 
mittee for the purpose of the interchange | 


of ideas and experiences and the develop- 
ment of sound proposals.” 


Public Credit Urged 
Only as Last Resort 


Prior to voting on the resolutions, the | 


conference heard each one of the pro-| 
posed committees explained by the tenta- 
tive chairman and others interested in 
the work. 


Owen D. Young, speaking as head of 


the proposed committee for making credit | 


affirmatively available, urged each district 
committee to designate one member who 
could follow the credit correlation prob- 
lems. He pointed to the small borrower 
as the one most frequently needing help. 

“Fortunately for America we have these 


great reservoirs of credit available,” Mr. | 
Young said, referring to the Reconstruction | 
Finance Corporation, the home and farm | 


loan bank systems, the Federal reserve 
hanks and the excess reserves of com- 
mercial banks. 

“But I for one,’ Mr. Young continued 
the public credit until we have exhausted 
private sources. Let us supply our de- 
mands through the normal channels as 
much as we can and call upon the public 
credit only as a last resort.” 

Pointing out ways in which the district 
committee could put excess banking re- 
serves to work. Mr. Young cited the New 
York committee’s aid to the central bank 
of the building and loan associations in 


that State, the bond-buying pool and the | 
The committee is | 


new commodity pool. 
trying now to arrange help for the needle 


trades of New York, which employ many | 


hundreds of people, 
Young. 
In showing how the committees could 


according to Mr. 


be useful Mr. Young said that only one | 


of the bankers on the New York com- 


mittee knew of the central bank of the| 
building and loan associations before the | 


committee arranged to help that institu- 
tion. He added that in the present prob- 
lem of helping the needle trades, many 
of the large banks were unable through: 
their ordinary channels to help the 
trades, and the committee is being called 
upon to devise new machinery. 

“We must not be discouraged by a break- 


Committee to 


Committee to be appointed by | 


: *| The | s will be made up to 80 per cent 
“sincerely hope that we will not draw upon | THe inane vi P pe 
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Boulder City. 


Po ieceeers 


in urging the committees to arrange new | 
| methods of making credit useful. 

“Tf you can put 5, 10 or 50 men to work 
by the use of credit, that is so much to 
|the good,” Mr. Young said. 
| Mr. Young declared that he did not 
mean to criticize banks. “I think all this 
criticism of banks is misplaced,” he said, 
“and I regret it. I think that they are 
doing a very patriotic job.” 


L. B. Williams, chairman of the Cleve- 
land district committee, who also spoke 
on the question of making credit effec- 
tive, stressed the necessity of treating each 
application separately and of being in- 
genious in arranging new methods. He 
said that a survey of the Cleveland Fed- 
eral reserve district revealed 50 cases in 
| which the committee was able to help and 
{that in three cases the committee had ac- 
tually been able to arrang2 long-term loans 
for capital expenditures. 


Railroads’ Efforts 


To Provide Work 


Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- | 
more & Ohio Railroad and joint chairman | 
of the proposed committee to stimulate | 
railroad employment and maintenance, 
also spoke. 


“No country or government can endure 
with 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 men out of | 
|/employment and unable to earn a living | 
for themselves and their families,” 
| Willard said in emphasizing the fact that 
“we have more than an economic question 
before us.” 

Mr. Wiilard traced the history of various 
meetings held in Washington looking to- 
ward a speeding up of maintenance work 
and employment by the carriers. After 
|the roads had outlined the financial diffi- 
culties which stood in their way, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation helped 
them work out a formula whereby the 
loans could be made, the interest accruing 
|but going uncollected for a time, and the 
repaired equipment itself being held as 
security until the loans were paid. 

The plan has been laid before a general 
meeting of the roads, he said, and definite 
}action rests with each road. As far as 
they can the carriers will cooperate, he- 
| predicted, in recognition of the general 
| situation existing in the country. Approx- 
imately. 600,000 men are waiting to return 
| to work on the railroads, he said, and that 
{condition is one which can not be over- | 
looked. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has arranged to 
take a loan of $3,000,000, he said. Of this! 
{amount $2,000,000 will go directly for wages | 
and $1,000,000 for materials which must 
be manufactured by other workers, he} 
pointed out. He predicted that other | 
roads would also apply for loans soon. | 








|Finance Arrangements | 


For Equipment Buying 


George H. Houston, president of the | 
| Baldwin Locomotive Works, also speaking | 
on the railroad question, outlined a fi- | 
nancing arrangement which will make | 
equipment purcnases by the roads possible. 


of the equipment costs, according to Mr. 
Houston. The equipment companies will 
take as partial payment for the sales 
junior equipment trust certificates which 
they will in turn pledge with the financing 
|agency as part of the security behind the 
loans. He declared that the equipment 
companies had confidence in the roads, 
|and that he believed the carriers have now 
|an opportunity to help the country out of | 
the depression by buying more than their 
actual requirement. 

The third group, devoting its attention 
|to expansion of capital expenditures by 
way of replacement of obsolete and worn 
out equipment had “no story of ac- 
complishment” fo tell, according to A. W.| 
Robertson, chairman of the board of the) 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
| Company. 

“It cannot be a story of accomplish- 
ment,” he added, “untill there are pur- 
| chases individually, until we sell you col- 
|lectively as well as individualy. The wares | 
| we have to sell must be sold, and that is} 
}the job assigned to us.” 

Mr. Robertson explained that the “big 
financiers” are now saying that the turn 
|}has come and that conditions are on a 
distinctively upward trend. It was some- 
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Exports of iron and steel products showed 
upturn in July, according to Department of 


Commerce. 
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sale of blade alone for use with patented 
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infringement; Gillette Safety Razor v. 
Hawley Hardware Co.; District Court, Dis. 
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Forest fire losses declined in 1931 as pro- 
tection was increased, says Department of 
Agriculture. 
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General Business Conditions 


Summaries and text of addresses by Presi- 
dent Hoover and executives of several Fed- 
eral branches at National Conference of 
Busingss and Industrial Committees 
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National Conference of Business and In- 
dustrial Committees adopts 6-point program 
for/business revival. 
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Address by Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of 
the Treasury, at the meeting of the Busi- 
ness and Industrial Committees. 
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Address by Franklin W. Fort, chairman of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, at the 
meeting of the Business and Industrial 
Committees. 
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Address by Charles A. Miller, president of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, at 


Committees. 
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Address by Owen D. Young, chairman, 
Business and Industrial Committees, at the 
meeting of those committees. 
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Address by Paul Bestor, Farm Loan Com- 
missioner, at the meeting of the Business 
and Industrial Committees. 
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Address by Roy D. Chapin, Secretary of 
Commerce, at the meeting of the Business 
and Industrial Committees. 
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Address by President Hoover at the meet- 
ing of the Business and Industrial Com- 
mittees. 
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~—e by Eugene Meyer, Governor of 
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Address by Atlee Pomerene, chairman, Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, at thej 
meeting of the Business and Industrial 
| Committees. 
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“as I look around in my bailiwick, we | 


have to have a lot more business before | 
we will be on the right side of the ledger 
again.” He referred, however, to signif- 
icant indications whichgcaused him to 
accept the views of the financiers, point- 
ing to the inflow of gold and the return 
of money from’ hoarding to the banks. 


“We could make a lot more of unem- 
ployment,” said Mr. Robertson, “and save 
money. We could shut down our plants. 


We could say that this thing is not over | 


and that we would not risk funds any 
further. 

“But is that the wise course? The an- 
swer positively is, no. 


Present Bargains 
In Goods Are Cited 


“We think the wiser course is to accept 
the view that deflation has proceeded suf- 
ficiently far that we not only can but must 
start in the other direction. I know that 


millions can not be talked out of any-| 
body’s pockets. Some of it was done be- | 


| fore, but that is in the past. But there | 
}are plenty of interests that’ have money | 
which they intended spending quite awhile | 
ago, and haven’t spent it yet. We can 


| persuade them to spend it now, I believe, 


, because there are bargains for everybody.” 
Mr.'Robertson said he knew of numer- 


ous instances where corporations are tak- 


ing advantage of those bargains, or are 
preparing to do so as fast as they can 
complete preliminary arrangements. These 
mean buying orders, he said, and ex- 
plained that each buying order presented 
an opportunity for additional sales of raw 
materials and additional employment for 
those whose labor is for sale. 

The group chairman told the confer- 
ence, however, that it was not just any- 
body’s job. He described it as task requir- 
ing united effort. 

“I know the program is sound,” he con- 
tinued. “Some may say they know more 
about it than I do, but they must recog- 
nize the value of it. The movement, can 
not do harm. Whatever comes out bf it 
is net gain. And it is my thought and the 
thought of those working with me that 
you may go back home and find some- 


thing in your own business that can be| 


corrected or improved and make some 


more business for those who manufacture | 


and sel! materials you do not possess.” 


Organized Efforts 


|For Spreading Work 


During the discussion of the report fa- 
voring creation of a central committee on 
|cooperation between public and other 
|agencies, H. R. Kingsbury, president of 
the Standard Oil Company of California, 
|and Walter Teagle, president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, urged 
general adoption of the idea of spreading 
and sharing of work to reduce unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. Kingsbury said that spreading of 
| work on the Pacific Coast has been accom- 
plished to a limited extent but that a 
movement now,under way promises con- 
siderable extension of the plan among em- 
ployers generally. He said that bankers 
oil men ap- 
in 
the movement to spread the idea, and 
the pressure behind this movement in 
into Oregon, 
Washington and Utah, is comparable in 


|a way to that back of the Liberty Loan 
| drives. A 


Teams and team captains are working 
systematically to this end in San Fran- 


|cisco, so as to ultimately enlist if possible 


the cooperation of 2,200 employers. In 
the San Francisco Bay district, he said, 
there has been a very effective stopping 
of discharges of employes. The only ob- 
ject, he said, is to induce employers to 
spread work for emergency reasons, sO as 
to stabilize the jobs in that section, and 
it can be carried on everywhere in the 
interest of job stabilization. 


“It is possible,” he said, “f@r every con- | 


cern to adopt this plan of increased em- 
ployment through sharing work. Possibly 
the. principal objection has been from 
banks. It is just as practicable for banks 


jas for factories and since I have arrived 
|here for the conference I have received 


a telegram from one of the largest banks 
on the Pacific coast stating that it has 
adopted a five-day week throughout its 


down of machinery,” Mr. Young declared | what difficult to believe, he said, because|organization. I look to see very good re- 


~ 


the meeting of the Business and Industrial | 
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Health 


State supervision of barbers and beautici- 
ans in Kentucky ex pained by President of 
Kentucky Board of Examiners. 
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Insurance 


New York Insurance Superintendent states | 
opposition wr reduction in cost of operating : 


| sulty throughout the country before Jan. 
1 next.” 

Mr. Teagle said the speeches made in 
the conference showed that unemploy- 
}ment is one of the most important ques- 
tions the conference has to solve. He said 
that distress is acute among the “white- 
collared” class of employes, as the labor- 
{ing men have been taken care of in a 
| way that is not available to clerical em- 
| ployes. 
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Indemnity company makes payment to 

ey on cost of rebuilding education build- 
in Pennsylvania. 
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Receiver asked for Farmers Southeast In- 
surance Co. of Elizabethtown, Ky. 
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A insurance schedules to be fixed soon 


in Kansas. 
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International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates a} New York. 
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Exports of iron and steel prodicts showed 
upturn in July, according to Department of 


Commerce. 
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Law Enforcement 


Effects of failure of law enforcement as 
stimulant to crime discussed by Pardon and 
Parole Attorney, State of Kansas 
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Labor 


Governor Roosevelt commends New York 
labor group for endorsement of shorter 
working hours as means of spreading em- 


ployment. 
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Motor Transport 


Auto insurance schedules to be fixed soon 


in Kansas. 
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licenses because of automobile debts on re- 
quest of service dealers. 
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Municipal Finance 


Power of San Francisco to issue bonds for 
support of poor upheld by California Su- 
preme Court. 
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Parks ’ 


Extensiam of boundaries of Yosemite Park 
by President’s proclamation includes Wa- 
wona Highway. 


Patents 


Claims of two patents covering safety 
razor and blade held valid and infringed, 
sale of blade alone for use with patented 
razor being found to constitute contributory 
infringement; Gillette Safety Razor Co. v. 
Hawley Hardware Co.;. District Court, Dis- 
trict of Connecticut. 
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President's day at the Executive Offices. 
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Housing Construction 
Urged to Provide Work 


Mr. Teagle said that responsibility for 
organization in this nation-wide move- 
ment for sharing work will rest with the 
people in each Federal reserve district, a 
representative from each one of which will 
serve on a coordination committee, 
| headed by himself as chairman. He said 
|he has the assurance of active cooperation 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
| States in this movement. He appealed to 
all present to take steps to share work. 

Deploring the existence of slums in large 
cities, C. M. Wooley, of New York, chair- 
|man of the board, American Radiator 
|and Standard Sanitary Corporation, ad- 
vised that the present its the time of all 
|-times to build. He said there is need of 
large housing operations. The largest mass 
of obsolete equipment in any field in the 
country is in the housing field, he said. 
|“We have a great undersupply of decent 
homes for the majority of our people,” he 
said. 

He told how the peak of the residential 
building wAs in 1925, when homes were 
supplied for 489,000 families, and each year 
since then there has been a decrease in 
such construction, although in 1928 the 
amount of capital invested was greater 
than in any previous year, indicating the 
trend has been to the higher grade homes. 
As against the decline in number of homes 
| built, he said, families are constantly in- 
creasing in numbers. He said that in New 
York City there are 1,000,000 “white-col- 
lared” employes and wage earners living 
in Manhattan Island and housing facili- 
ties for,them are inadequate. “There is 
a challenge to the conscience of the Na- 
tion,” he said, “to supply decent quarters 
for this class of our people.” 

He pointed out that ellmination of 
slums, which exist in every large city, and 
the building of adequate houses would 
stimulate employment in many ways. 
There is need of 300,000 decent homes in 
New York City, he said, adding that 
America should follow the example of 


London, Paris and Rome in eliminating 
slums. 


Agricultural Credit 


Proposals Are Outlined 


Wilson McCarthy, Director of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, ex- 
plained to the conference the Corpora- 
tion’s plans for a system of 10 agricultural 
credit associations. » 





facturers, wheat millers and cotton manu- 
facturers to aid the Corporation in its ef- 
forts to increase the prices of these com- 
modities. He asked representatives of 
these industries to advise the Corporation 
during the formation of its plans, sug- 
gesting that some of them might profitably 
seek loans from the Corporation to re- 
sume operations and improve prices. 

Mr. McCarthy revealed that through ag- 
ricultural credit associations the Corpora- 
tion has already loaned to the livestock 
industry above market prices. It will con- 
tinue this practice, he said. Declaring 
that livestock loans were profitable at this 
time, he urged banks to make them. 

After pointing out that there was much 
overlapping of both Government and pri- 
vate agencies in the field of agricultural 
eredit, Mr. McCarthy announced that the 
Corporation desired to do its work and get 
out of the field as quickly and with as 
little damage to existing institutions as 
| possible. He asked the advice of business 
men in the setting of the Corporation 
interest rate on livestock loans so as not 
}to compete with private enterprise. 

The Corporation is entering the live- 
stock lending field because it believes that 
a yood way to get rid of many American 
agricultural products was to “put them 
through livestock.” 

In discussing the sixth category of 
problems to be attacked, that dealing with 
aid to owners.of house on which mort- 





Mr. McCarthy appealed to wool manu- | 


» » 
Public Utilities 


South Carolina Railroad Commission or- 
ders Carolina Light & Power Co. to show 
cause why it should not reduce power rates. 

Page 6, col, 1 


Additional details of capital expansion of 
Associated Gas & Electric Co. set forth in 
transcript of testimony before Federal Trade 
Commission. 


» 


Page 6, col. 5 


Commonwealth and Southern Corporation 
qualifies in Alabama as utilities service or- 
ganization. 


Page 6, col. 7 


lans to take over electric 
enterprise. 
Page 3, col. 6 


Canton, China, 
plant as municipa’ 


Radio 


Applications announced by Federal Radio 
Commission. 
Page 6, col. 7 


Railroads 


Adjustment of freight rates on wool ship- 
ments reviewed by examiner of Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Interstate Commerce Commission orders 
investigation of switching services to indus- 
trial plants to determine anne of rail- 
roads to give service or compens shipper 
who performs service to facilitate loading. 

Page 1, col. 7 


Proposed reports of Interstate Commerce 
Commission examiners in railway rate cases 
announced. 

Page 7, col, 5 


State Courts 


State court vacancy is filled in New Jersey. 

Page 4, col. 7 

Power of San Francisco to issue bonds for 

support of poor upheld by California Su- 
preme Court. 


Page 4, col. 2 
State Finance 


Costs of government must be reduced fur- 
ther, Director of the State Budget of New 
York says in address at Utica, N. Y. 

Page 1, col. 

New Jersey Governor outlines program ot 
economies for State. 

Page 3, col. 4 


Tariff 


Tariff Commission orders investigation into 
alleged unfair practices in importation and 
sales of slide fasteners. 

Page 1, col. 4 


Taxation 


Alabama House passes bill propos in- 

come tax amendment to State Conetitation. 

Page 4, col. 7 

State taxation of interstate commerce to 

be discussed at forthcoming sessions of Na- 
tional Tax Conference. 

Page 1, col. 3 

Proposed sales tax on farm products of 

— abor invalid, Oregon Attorney General 


Page 4, col. 1 
Textiles 
Adjustment of freight rates on wool ship- 


ments reviewed by examiner of Interstate 
Commerce Commissign. 





Page 8, gol. 3 


| gages are maturing, C. A. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, asserted that this contained the 
elements for personal help. He.told the 
conference that organization of local 
committees, made up of capable individ- 
uals who are equipped with knowledge of 
real estate and mortgage subjects, was a 
necessity if the work of the conference 
was to carried to the extreme ends for 
which it was intended. 

“This is more than an economic ques- 
tion,” he said. “It is a question of re- 
lieving human torture, and those of us 
who have seen the pathos and the tragedy 
that results from losses of homes can 
give you facts that awaken pangs in 
your heart. There is no torture like it. 

“So I hope you will go back to your re- 
spective districts and promote these lo- 
cal committees who can advise and con- 
sult with those people. It may be that 
help can not be provided in all cases. I 
found that while I was in charge of a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
New York, relief was possible in more 
than half of the cases. In the other half, 
the people felt better because they had 
somebody to ‘cuss.’” 


The Conference adopted the resolution 
which follows in full text: 

Resolved, That the members of this 
Conference, assembled from all parts of 
our country, and invited to attend with- 
out regard for political affiliations, desire 
to record their deep appreciation of the 
invitation of the President and to express 
their gratitude to the President for the 
opportunity to meet together and discuss 
problems vital to business and industry 
and to the American people, and to join 
with the numerous other agencies which 
he has instituted to help our national re- 
covery from depression. 


The splendid and inspiring addresses 
delivered by the President and the other 
speakers at this morning’s session impress 
the members of this Conference with a 
deep sense of their duty and responsibility 
to cooperate with the President and other 
government agencies in carrying out the 
proposals and supplementing the program 
suggested at this Conference. 





Estimates of Acreage 


Of Winter Wheat Lower 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
proportion of the total to be harvested 
for grain. 

The indicated reduction in acreage of 
rye to be seeded this Fall is most pro- 
nounced in several of the principal com- 
mercial rye States, especially in the Da- 
kotas. Increases are shown largely in the 
States where rye is primarily a pasture or 
soiling crop. 

This report is not a forecast of the 
acreage that will be planted, but merely a 
statement of the acreage indicated by 
farmers’ intentions as of Aug. 5. It is 
published in order that growers may 
modify their plans if they find a change 
j to be desirable. 

(Signed) Crop Reporting Board: J. A. 
Becker, Acting Chairman; John A. Hicks, 
Secretary; J. B. Shepard,; C. G. Carpen- 
ter; S. A, Jones; R. C. Ross. Approved: 
C. F. Marvin, Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


Price Ranges for Tobacco 
Advance in South Carolina 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

1931 when the average price for South 
Carolina type tobacco was 10.1 cents per 
pound, and from 1929 when the average 
was 16 cents per pound. In 1929 there 
appeared to be as strong a demand for 
heavy leaf grades and low grade lugs 
for the export trade, as for cutters and 
good quality lugs for cigarette purposes. 
Due largely to a marked change in the 
export situation since 1929, the emphasis 
in 1931 was laid upon cigarette grades, 
which in 1931 sold as high as in 1929 or 
higher, although prices for export grades 
were much lower. 

The marked improvement in prices for 
export grades of flue-cured tobacco since 
last year is, in the opinion of tobacco 
marketing specialists, one of the most en- 
|couraging aspects of the present market 
and appears to indicate an improvement 
in the foreign market.—(Department of 
Agriculture. 











Short Day Favored 
By Gov. Roosevelt 


Commends New York Labor 
Group for Endorsement of 
Plan to Spread Work 


Albany, N. Y., Aug. 26. 

Governof Roosevelt has sent a telegram 
of commendation to the New York State 
Federation of Labor, in convention at 
Utica, for its endorsement of the move- 


ment for shorter hours or a shorter week 
as a means of relieving unemployment. 

By such means, he said, room could be 
made for at least, 10 or 15 per cent more 
people in most of the plants now in ‘op- 
eration. The message follows in part: 

“IT am glad that the State Federation 
is endorsing the movement for shorter 
hours or a shorter week as a means of 
relieving unemployment. 

“I believe that at this time this is a 
factor in any relief program. It means 
the making of additional jobs by fewer 
hours of work per man. This can be done 
through l&greements ‘between industrial 
workers and employers to put into effect 
immediately either a short work day or a 
short work week whichever is best adapted 
to the particular industry. Additional 
workers could thus be taken on propor- 
tionate to the shortening of the working 
hours. Room could be made for at least 
10 or 15 per cent more people in most 
of the plants which are at present in 
operation. The benéficial and wholesome 
effect of this method of relief would be 
very great; I believe it is essential that 
definite steps be taken at once.” 


Forest Fire Losses 
Decline as Increased 
Protection Is Noted 


Incendiarism Responsible 
For One-fourth of Fires 
In Last Year, Says Depart-| 
ment of Agriculture 


s 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
cendiarism were noted in the Southeast- 
ern, Gulf, Central, and Pacific States, al- 
though State, Federal, and community ef- 
forts controlled the situation better in the 
latter part of the season. 

Carelessness of campers and smokers 
took a heavy toll. In the protected areas 
alone, the year shows a record of 5,236 
campers’ fires, against a five-year average 
of 3,525, or an increase of approximately 
50 per cent. Forest fires from smokers 
in protected areas also increased, with 14,- 
488, against a five-year average of 9,408. 

Set against these records of human 
carelessness and wrongdoing are decreases 
of one-fourth in railroad fires, one-third 
in lumbering fires, and more than one- 
tenth in lightning fires. Debris-burning 
fires and fires from miscellaneous and 
unknown causes increased. 

The Forest Service summary shows that 
forest fires damaged protected areas to 
the extent of approximately $17,018,100 in 
1931. The damage to unprotected areas, 
according to incomplete estimates, was 
placed at $50,069,060, making a total for- 
est-fire damage of more than $67,000,000 
for the year, taking into account only 
tangible losses and not including such 
losses as scenic values, wild life, water- 
shed values, etc. 

In addition to protecting the national 
forests, the Federal Government is now 
cooperating, under the » Clarke-McNary 
law, in the protection of some 200,000,000 
acres of State and privately-owned lands. 
The money used for cooperative protection 
of State and privately-owned lands in 1931 
amounted to $7,216,885. Of this amount, 
the State furnished $3,839,305; private 
owners, $1,844,638; and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, $1,532,942. 

Altogether, 617,290,490 acres in the 
United States need fire protection, the 
Forest Service estimates. About 35 per 
cent of this area is without any organized 
protection. 
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Wawona Highway 
Is Scenic Addition 
To Yosemite Park 


Road to Mariposa Grove Is 


Included in Extension to 
Public Domain by Procla- 
mation of President 


* Proper protection for the great scenic 
Wawona Highway in Yosemite National 
Park was assured when President Hoover 
signed a proclamation authorizing the ad- 
dition of certain public and private’ lands 
to the park area, according to an an- 
nouncement made today (Aug. 26) by the 
Department of the Interior. 

The proclamation covers approximately 
8,785 acres, of which 5,061 acres are pub- 
lic domain and 3,724 acres are in private 
ownership, subject to all valid existing 
rights. Half of the purchase price of the 
private holdings along the road most im- 
portant to its proper protection has been 
donated to the Government, and the De- 
partment’ .of the Interior has been au- 
thorized by Congress to match this dona- 
tion with Federal funds. 


Park Extension Covers Highway 


The Wawona Highway, which. is now 
open to public use with the exception of 
the tunnel section through Turtleback 
Dome, runs from the south end of the 
Yosemite Valley to Mariposa Grove. 
Though it originates and ends within the 
park boundaries, the roadway runs for a 
considerable distance east of Mariposa 
Grove outside the park limits. 


The new boundary authorized by the 
President will bring this important high- 
way entirely within the park boundaries, 
add a highly scenic area to the park, 
and greatly improve its boundary line 
from an administrative angle. It will in- 
crease the total area of the park to more 
than three-quarters of a million acres. 


The Wawona tunnel, 4,230 feet long and 
regarded as a great engineering achieve- 
ment, is ‘95 per cent completed. The con- 
struction of this tunnel is highly important 
as a landscape feature because it avoided 
making a great scar on the south wall of 
Yosemite Valley. 

Under the Emergency Relief Act of 1932 
an allotment of $251,000 has been made 
to this project for permanent surfacing. 
This work will shortly be under way, and 
by next season a fine, dustless, hard-sur- 
face road between Yosemite Valley and 
Mariposa Grove will be available to motor- 
ists. 

The approach road from Fresno to the, 
new Mariposa Grove entrance is also be- 
ing greatly improved with State and forest 
highway funds.—(Department of the In- 
terior.) 


Brazil Provides Aid 
For Drought Region 


Nearly 3 Million Appropriated 
For Agricultural Relief 


In view of the inadequacy of previous 
authorizations for drought relief in north- 
east Brazil, suffering from the third suc- 
cessive dry year, the Federal Government 
has just opened an extraordinary credit 
1,0f 38,000 contos—or about $2,884,000—for 
use by the Ministry of Transportation and 
Public Works for further relief, according 
to a report from Trade Commissioner 
Eugene W. Chevraux, Rio de Janeiro. 

Sugar, cotton, and cacao are the prin- 
cipal crops of this tropical and suh- 
tropical region of the country of Brazil, 
it was pointed out. Allotments will be 
made at the rate of 7,000 contos for August 
and 12,000 contos per month for Septem- 
ber and October, the report states ‘one 
conto equals about $75, United States). 

Direct assistance to stricken victims will 
taxe most of the money, although sums 
will be advanced for irrigation, construc- 
'tion, and agricultural colonization works, 
lin order to provide employment. It is 
|estimated that about 155,000 workers and 
their families will be cared for this Sum- 
mer.—(Department of Commerce.) 
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Financial Crisis Now Overcome, 


President Tells Trade Meeting 


Other Speakers Describe Functions of Various 
Federal Agencies and Tell of Aid 


Given to Business 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
homes be repaired and improved, and|been unable to hold their own in the 


“that self-liquidating and agricultural 
loans by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration \be expedited. 

Mr. Pomerene declared that if he were 
possessed of dictatorial powers, he would 
compel every merchant and supply man 
in the country to buy one-third more this 
year than last year; would compel man- 
ufacttfers to grant 90 days credit in 
place of 30, and would cémpel banks to 
be more generous in the making of loans. 
He asked for greater confidence_in the 
future, and spoke of drafting everyone 
in the country to wage the battle against 
the depression. 

No one in the Federal Reserve System 
ever surrendered to the defeatist senti- 
ment that was abroad in the land, despite 
the unparalleled demands upon that unit 
of the banking structure, and their faith 
is being justified, Governor Meyer de- 
clared in outlining the share the Federal 
Reserve System had carried thus far. 
He added that with the support of all 
Americans and American institutions, the 
recovery will not only be made complete 
but will not long be delayed. 

Owen D. Young said that the first pur- 
pose of coordinated activity upon the part 
of business and Government is to reduce 
unemployment, and to put men to work. 
He declared that if the conference suc- 
ceeded even in small measure before Win- 


ter comes in assisting men and women. 


to provid shelter and clothing for them- 
selves, and in maintaining their self- 
respect and their confidence and that of 


would have been rendered to American 
business and to the American people. 


Measures Undertaken 


To Aid Home Owners 


Franklin W. Fort predicted that the new 
Federal Home Loan Bank System would 
be in operation by the middle of October, 
to assume its share in relieving distress 
among the hard-pressed home owners of 
the country. In the meantime, he de- 
clared, certain measures may be taken 
which will tide home owners over. He 
announced that receivers of national 
banks have been ordered by the Comp- 


* troller of the Currency, John W. Pole, 


to suspend foreclosures for a period of 60 
days and: that the State bank supervisors 
have been asked to institute a similar 
order as to institutions under their control. 

The Federal land banks and the Federal 
intermediate credit banks are in strong 
position and ready to meet any demands 
upon them for farm financing, the Farm 
Loan Commissioner, Paul Bestor, told the 
Conference. The officials of the two sys- 
tems of banks are overlooking no oppor- 
tunities, he said, to help those who have 


Boulder City Inquiry 
Asked of Committee 


Senate Group Invited to Study 
Workers’ Conditions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
receive more pay than those of the Gov- 
ernment. All wages are paid twice a month 


in cash, the Department asserted, while 
scrip is merely a form of’ credit where 
an employe asks wages in advance of 
work. The statement follows in full text: 

The Interior Department has completed 
plans ‘for the visit of members of. the 
Senate Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation to the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin Valleys in California, to irrigation 
projects in Oregon, and, en route, to 
Hoover Dam. \ 

Hoover Dam was included in the Com- 
mittee’s itinerary some time ago on,the 
Interior Department’s invitation, as part 
of a trip to California authorized by a 
resolution looking toward the solution 
of the water problem of San Joaquin 
Valley. 

In the course of its visit at Hoover Dam 
the Committee will have an opportunity 
to see the progress on the large diversion 
tunnels now nearing completion, and on 
work in preparation for the building of 
‘the cofferdams. The diversion of the 
river will be attempted this Winter, a year 
ahead of schedule. 

The Committee will also be asked to 
visit Boulder City, the Government con- 
struction town, for which a Federal res- 
ervation was established and in which 
over 80 per cent of the workers are housed. 
Two million dollars have been spent there 
to create living conditions that will en- 
able the men to maintain their health un- 
der the trying Summer climate. Single 
men live in air-cooled dormitories, one 
man to a room, with modern shower baths 
and toilet facilities. Married men do not 
live in tents, usual in construction camps, 
but in comfortable houses. The town is 
provided with pure water, electric lights 
and modern sanitation. 

A mess hall furnishes all the food that 
may be asked, at moderate charges. The 
Committee will be shown the dormitories, 
the scrupulously clean kitchens of the mess 
hall, the Government water supply sys- 
tem, the sewage plant and the other fa- 
cilities, affecting comfort and health of 
the men, all of which have been the sub- 
ject of exhaustive Harvard University 
study. 

The Committee will be asked to examine 
working conditions in the tunnels and on 
all other features of the project. The 
tunnels: have been ventilated by the most 
modern machinery available; all safety 
factors are high. 

The Committee will also be asked to ex- 
amine the prevailing pay scales. As a 
result of legislation reducing the pay of 
Government workers, the laborers who 
work for the United States on this project 
receive less than those paid by the con- 
tractor. The wages paid by the latter 
average over $5.50 a day. 

The Department particularly welcomes 
the visit of the Committee at this time, al- 
though planned several months ago, be- 
cause of recent statements that workers 
were being required to take payment 
largely in scrip and that wages were so 
low and living costs so high that they 
had little left at the end of the month, 
and also that work was on a 30-hour a 
week basis, which did not provide a living 
income. 

As work is in fact on a full-time basis, 
and as all wages are paid twice a month 
in: cash, scrip being merely a form of 
credit where the employe asks wages in 
advance of work, or prefers not to carry 
cash, the Department will welcome the op- 
portunity to have all the facts examined 


x” the Committee. 


| Roy D. Chapin, Secretary of Commerce, 


stress of the depression. 


urged that business men make full use 
of the facilities of his Department in 
solving problems of production and dis- 
tribution. The Department, he said, is| 
making every effort to help in practical 
ways. 

President Hoover’s address follows in| 
full text: 

The President’s address follows in full | 
text: 

Gentlemen: We have asked you, the 
members of the 12 Federal Reserve Dis- | 
trict Banking and Industrial Committees, 
to confer together’ and with the offi-| 
cials of the Government agencies} 





, their children in the existing order and | 
in the future, that a very great service j 





which are engaged in the problems 
of the depression. The purpose of the 
conference is to better organize private in- 
itiative and to coordinate it with govern- 
mental activities so as to further aid in 
the progress of recovery of business, agri- 
culture and employment. 

The committees of the different Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts were created some 
time since and have already been of great 
service in the solution of many local) 
problems. Many constructive projects | 
have been advanced by them. We wish 
to expand the ideas and solutions de- 
veloped in the different districts over 
other areas where they may be adaptable, 
to coordihate private and governmental 
agencies, to initiate steps for organization 
of groups to undertake special and im- 
mediate problems: in. credit, in industry, 
in agriculture and in employment as they 
arise in the different districts. 


In other words, this is a meeting not 
to pass resolutions on economic questions 


Exports of Cotton 
To Italy Increase 


Shipments for June Double 
Those of Year Ago 


Imports of American cotton into Italy 
during Juhe amounted to 10,732 metric 
tons (one metric ton equals about 4% bales 
of 500 pounds), or double the imports of 
June, 1931, when they amounted to 5,141 
tons, according to the Textile Division. 

June imports showed a seasonal decline 
from May shipments, which totaled 13,502 
tons, it was stated. 

Total imports of American cotton for the 
11 months of the cotton season aggregated 
124,000 tons, an increase of 29,000 tons over 
the imports for the same period in 1930-31, 
the report showed. 

Imports of other than American cotton 
were below those of the 1930-31 season. 
Imports in June amounted to 3,269 tons, or 
about half of those during June, 1930, 
which amounted to 6,307 tons, although the 


in May. 

Imports of other than American cotton 
for the 11 months amounted to 48,000 tons, 
a decrease of 16,000 tons from the imports 


imports in June were slightly larger than | 





of the 1930-31 season, it was stated —(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Wheat Stabilization 
- Planned in Turkey 


Government Purchasing and 
Selling Authorized 


In an effort to protect and stabilize 
wheat prices in Turkey, a law has been 
passed which authorizes the government 
to make direct purchases and sales of 
wheat at governmentally-fixed prices, ac- 
cording to a report from Commercial At- 
tache Julian Gillespie, Istanbul. 

The government will buy and sell wheat 
through the medium of the Agricultural 
‘Bank, if and when deemed necessary, it 
was stated. 

Assumption of all losses up to about $4,- 
400,000 has been promised by the govern- 
ment. The act provides, however, that 
if profits are realized they will be used 





but to give you the opportunity to or- 
ganize for action. It is not proposed that 
you shall have authority from the Gov- 
ernment but that you should join in stim- 
ulation of organized private initiative of 
America. 

The reason for calling this conference 





for the construction of grain elevators and 
warehouses in the wheat-growing districts 
of Anatolia. Wheat purchased will be 
paid for in cash. 

Turkish wheat production in 1931 was 
estimated at about 110,229,000 bushels. 
Prices received by producers ranged from 





at this particular moment is that we are 


about 25 cents to 50 cents per bushel. 


Program Outline 
To Effect Saving 


For New Jersey 


Governor Directs Reduction 
In Certain Expenditures 
And Urges Department 
Heads to Cut Outlays 

Trenton, N. J., Aug. 26. 
Governor Moore today outlined a pro- 


gram of economy for the remainder of the 
current fiscal year in a letter to the heads 


of all” State Departments, Bureaus and! 


Commissions. He proposed a saving of as 
much as 10 per cent of appropriations for 


materials, supplies, equipment and mainte- | 
nance, and as much as 5 per cent of ap-| 


propriations for personal services. 


Travel allowances, the maintenance and 
operation of State and privately owned 
automobiles at public expense and the em- 
ployment of outside experts for special 
services were items cited as offering op- 
portunities to economize. As a means of 


holding pay rolls in check, it was sug-| 


gested that vacancies be left unfilled when 
they occur, that promotions be deferred 


;and that new employes, when necessary, | 
begin at the minimum rate of pay for! 
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Corn Borer Quarantine 
Established by Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 26. 

The State Plant Board has given public 
notice of a quarantine against importa- 
tion into Oklahoma or sale within the 
State of several varieties of corn and 
other plants which might result in the 
spread of the corn borer, the quarantine 


; to become effective Sept. 7. 


for travel expenses last year, that allow- 
ances for noon-day meals for officers and 
employes be discontinued, expenses for 
travel to and from the homes of employes 
and their places of work be stopped, and 
that no bills be approved for attending 
conferences or meetings outside of the 


the State, he continued, expenses must 
be held to a minimum. 


Use of Autos Restricted 

With. respect to automobiles, both State- 
owned and those privately owned which 
the State hires, the Governor expressed 
'the view that their use could be curtailed 
lat least one-third with no impairment of 
essential work. He directed that the use 
of State cars be limited strictly to neces- 


to department heads and that the 
operation of private cars at State ex- 
| pense be largely eliminated. To that was 
added the order that no new cars be 
bought for the present, except when ab- 
solutely necessary; that no such purchase 
exceed $2,000, and that all departments 
operating one or more cars report by Sept. 





the job. 


Curtailments Ordered 


Extravagant, unnecessary, or expensive 
furnishings and equipment will not be 
authorized, the Governor asserted. Ex- 
plaining the letter orally, he said that he 


15 as to possible savings. 


| Reduction of the annual appropriations 
|act to $25,842,673 was a long step toward 
economy, said the Governor, but he is 
;convinced that further savings are pos- 
sible. The fact that an appropriation has 


State. When conferences are held within | 


sary business, chauffeurs be assigned only | 


referred to such items as $950 for aj|been granted is not a mandate that it be 


Guernsey cow, water coolers at $163.20 | spent, he pointed out, and in view of pres- | 


each, curtains and draperies at $161.55, | ent conditions there must be good reason 
walnut telephone tables at $42, fountain for every expenditure ordered. 
pens at $20 each, and walnut sofas cov-| Department heads were advised that 
erec with leather, at $126.50. He did | they are expected to cooperate whole- 
not name the departments making the/| heartedly with the program, and all em- 
purchases. | ployes have been notified that they are ex- 
It was ordered by the Governor, after | pected to give a “fair day’s work every 
citing that more than $750,000 was spent day.” 
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convinced that we have overcome the|On account of the low prices received the 
major financial crisis—a crisis in severity|sowings were greatly reduced this year 
unparalleled in the history of the world— | and it is expected that the 1932 production 
and that with its relaxation confidence | Will be at least 30 per cent less than last 


ee LE 


and hope have reappeared in the world. 
We are now able to take further steps 
in solution of the industrial and agricul- 
tural problems with which we are still 
confronted. 


Reviews Business 


Tendencies Since 1929 


To have overcome this stupendous crisis 
is not alone a tribute to the courage of 
American people but a proof of our re- 
sources. A moment in review of the 
magnitude of the forces we have overcome 
should strengthen our confidence for the 
future and the steps we now propose. 

You will recollect that after a year of 
world wide depression we came into the 
first quarter of 1931 with strong evidences 
of our recuperation. During those early 
months of 1931 the failure of banks de- 
creased by 70 per cent from the previous 
quarter. The hoarding of currency prac- 
tically disappeard. The signs of resump- 
tion of industrial activity and employment 
gave us the right to hope that the country 
was righting itself, 

Then there came to us a concentration 
of catastrophes from abroad such as we 
have not experienced in the whole of our 
economic history. The economic and 
political demoralization in foreign coun- 
tries, weakened by the Great War and the 
treaties, together with the general de- 
pression itself, loosened a host of new 
forces of destruction. 

The first evidence of the impending 
financial collapse abroad was the diffi- 
culties of the largest bank of Vienna in 
April, a year ago. In rapid succession 
were the difficulties of the national banks 
of Austria, of Jugoslavia, and finally of 
the Reichsbank, in the month of “May. 
The general panic began in Germany in 
June and finally culminated in drastic 
governmental decrees suspending ex- 
changes, closing of all banks, and accom- 
panied by the failure of important insti- 
tutions. Similar suspensions took place 
in other important areas in Central Eu- 
rope. The difficulties were further in- 
creased by the revolution in Spain and 
revolutions in Peru and other South Amer- 
ican countries, the latter adding many 
further defaults upon foreign obligations. 

On the first of August evidence of dis- 
tress in the Bank of England was indi- 
cated by heavy borrowing from a board, 
further emphasized at the end of August 
by the large foreign loans by the British 
Government in an effort to protect ex- 
changes. But the strain proved too great, 
and the gold standard was abandoned by 
England at the end of September, fol- 
lowed in October and November by simi- 
lar action in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Finland, Australia, India and Egypt, with 
restrictions upon exchange in many other 
countries, which equally disrupted inter- 
national payments and foreign trade. 


Further Revolutions 


During Winter Months 


In September the conflict in the Far | 
East began, and was followed by the sus- 
pension of the gold standard in Japan in 
|December and the disturbing military 
operations of last winter. During the 
early months of this year we witnessed 
more revolutions in smaller countries and 


year.—(Department of Commerce.) 
Switching Privileges 


| To Be Investigated 
ee —_—_ 
|Carriers’ Duty to Facilitate 
Loading or to Compensate 
Shipper to Be Studied 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
that two questions are presented concern- 
ing the terminal switching services per- 
formed on certain industrial plant tracks 
in moving traffic between industries lo- 
cated on such tracks and the rails of re- 
spondent carriers, to-wit: 

1, Whether such terminal services, in 
whole or in part—performed in placing 
cars at designated locations in positions 
accessible for loading and unloading—are 
services which the connecting common 
carriers, by operation of law, are duty- 
bound to perform. 

This question relates to three distinct 
methods of rendering such services, in- 
cluding: 

Group A, where the industries perform 
these services and.receive compensation 
therefor from respondent carriers. 

Group B, where the industries perform 
the services and themselves bear the ex- 
pense without compensation from re- 
spondent carriers, and 

Group C, where respondent carriers per- 
form the services at the special conven- 
ience of the industries. 

2. Whether, in circumstances where 
such services are performed by the in- 
dustries by connecting common carriers 
as compensation for such services are law- 
ful; also why, in similar circumstances, 
no allowances are made to other indus- 
tries for performing such services. 

It appearing further that, in the de- 
termination of these questions, the in- 
dividual industries and respondent car- 
riers are entitled to a full hearing; now, 
therefore, for the purpose of affording to 
all interested parties an opportunity to 
be heard, the above entitled proceeding is 
assigned for further hearings at the 
places and on the dates hereinafter 
named. In reference to each industry and 
respondent carrier so specified—the re- 
spondents being indentified by using 
customary and well known abbreviations 
of their names, under the caption “Rail- 
road Connections’—it is requested that, 
by its authorized representatives, it at- 
tend the assigned hearing, according as 
their respective interests may appear, and 
have available there witnesses, who, from 
their knowledge of the operations on the 
industrial plant tracks Which serve their 
respective industries, can testify to physi- 
cal facts relating to the performance of 
the described services, the basis and justi- 
fication for any allowances or compen- 
sation which may be received by such in- 
dustries from the respondent carriers for 
such services, and to any other or further 
facts that may havé a materiol bearing 
in the determination of the two questions 
herein set forth. 





further defaults upon their obligations. 

In even normal times any one of these 
many shocks to economic stability would 
have seriously impaired our economic life 
and created falls of prices and unemploy- 
ment. The effects upon us of each of 
these invasions were instantaneous. Amer- 
ican securities held abroad were dumped 
upon our markets. é prices of our 
stocks and bonds and commodities were 
continuously undermined. Huge foreign 
deposits in our banks were frantically 
withdrawn. Our own borrowers on com- 
modities and on securities were called upon 
for more margins. The necessity of meet- 
ing these drains brought pressure on every 
borrower in America, whether it be a 
bank or bank’s customer, a manufacturer 
or a farmer, a home owner,or a merchant 
Paralyzing fears spread into every quar- 
ter of the country. 

These fears added fuel to the fire 
through nation-wide hoarding of currency. 
This hoarding increased to $70,000,000 a 
week at the time of the German collapse, 
but stopped temporarily with the German 
moratorium, but rose to $150,000,000 a week 
after the failure in Bngland. The demand 
for goods slacked over the whole world 
and agricultural prices gave way entirely. | 
Unavoidable delays and difficultics in leg- 

[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] } 





If, in reference to any of the named 
industries or respondent carriers, infor- 
mation of a more particular or special 
nature is deemed essential, or if the 
presence of particular witnesses is de- 
sired, a special notice of such particulars 
will be served. 

These assignments have been arranged 
in a manner calculated to meet, as far as 
practicable, the conveniences of all in- 
terested parties. It is quite probable some 
changes will be sought toward that end, 
so far as requests are kept within the 
range of assigned dates and at one or the 
other of the specified locations, they will 
be given due consideration. 


Bovine Tuberculosis Eliminated 


The entire State of North Dakota has 
been designated by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry as a modified-accredited area in 
respect to bovine tuberculosis. This means 
that the State has reduced the disease 
within its borders to the point where at 
least 99% per cent of all its cattle are 
free from it. North Dakota is the eighth 
State in the Union and the second West 
of the Mississippi to get a place on the 
modified-accredited roll; the other seven 
States are North Carolina, Maine, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
Idaho.—(Department of Agriculture.) 
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VE Vs Alien Residents - 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 26,1932 —————— 
10:05 a. m.—The President left for the 
Department of Commerce Building where 


Unable to Speak 
he made an address before the National English Counted 


12:30 p. m.—A. C. Goodyear, of Buffalo, ; , 
N. Y., identified with the lumber and Census Lists 1,224,995 am 
paper mills business, called to discuss | 8.7 Per Cent of All Fors 

eign-born Residents of, 


economic conditions. | 
12:45 p. m—The President photo- 
Country 


graphed with a group of Jobs’ Daugters. 

Remainder of day — Engaged with 
Slienes, staff and in answering corre- [Continued from Page 1.1 
lish were tabulated by country of birth 
and literacy. 

Data for the foreign-born white popula- 
|tion, by countries, reveal that the lowest 
| percentages unable to speak English were 
|registered for natives of gountries in 
| Northwestern Europe and of Germany, 


: |ranging from nine-tenths of 1 per cent 
| Project - Be Taken Over ng for Denmark to 3.9 per cent for France. 
L Municipal Enterprise Higher Percentages 
The percentages unable to converse in 
nglish returned for natives of other 
{countries in Europe and in Asia were rel- 
jatively high, varying from 5.5 per cent 

for Austria to 23.2 per cent for Portugal. 
With 13.5, Florida had the pgm tage? 
| di |centage of white foreign-born unable 
eee od. ye ewcmiseionappainted. by |sPeak English, while the neighboring State 
the government. Later on the plant will | Of Georgia had the smallest percentage 
be taken over and run as a municipal en- |! 1.7. Numerically, New York was in 
terprise. |the lead with 230,380 foreign-born whites 
One of the first actions of the new) Unable to speak English, and South Caro- 
commission was to reduce the charge for | /ina was at the end of the list with only 
electric current from six cents (gold) to/| 
|four cents per unit. Under municipal | Geographical Conditions 
control an addition to the power plant| By geographic divisions, New England 
has already been made and plans are un-|had the highest percentage of foreign- 
der way for substations in Sai Kwan and | born whites unable to speak English; the 
Honam, suburbs of Canton. | percentage was 7.7. The 2.8 per cent re- 
One of the great difficulties under which | corded in the East South Central States 
the electric company at Canton had to/| was the lowest. 
work was the stealing of current, it be-| The Middle Atlantic district had 395,540 
ing estimated that between 40 and 45 per | persons of foreign-birth among the white 
cent of the current produced was lost by | population who were unable to talk in 
tapping of wires. The new commission | English, compared with only 1,626 in the 
is trying to find ways and means of cut-| entire East South Central area, made up 
ting down this loss, it is pointed out.— | of Kentucky, Tennessee, AlAbama and 
(Department of Commerce.) Mississippi. 
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Canton, China, Plans | 


| | 


Own Electric Plant 





The city of Canton, China, is planning | E 
to operate its own electric power plant, 
advices from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner David M. Maynard reveal. 

As the first step in this direction the 
Kwantung Electric Company which has 





An 
OPEN LETTER 


to The Honorable 


|| ROY D. CHAPIN 


Secretary of Commerce 


IR: 


In answer to the appeal you have made to American 
business and business men for courage, foresight and 
faith in this Country and its future, I am happy to in- 
form you of a decision which may help to “turn the tide 
in the right direction.” 


Our Company has, today, issued instructions to its 
Purchasing Department to buy immediately four million 
five hundred thousand dollars worth of raw material and 
supplies for use the balance of this year. And, in addi- 
tion, wherever possible at present prices, contracts are 
to be placed covering all our requirements for the entire 
year of 1933, such contracts to be based upon an antici- 
pated business increase of 25% over our 1932 require- 
ments. 


In taking this step we are motivated by the desire to 
sell our products by helping to increase general busi- 
ness activity; also, by the desire to take advantage of cur- 
rent prices of raw materials, many of which are the low- 
est in our 55 years of business history. 


Coming in advance of the conference of business and 
industrial leaders whom the President has called to con- 
vene this Friday, it is my hope and that of my associates 
that this letter will help to show that American business 
is ready to prove by action instead of word that it has the 
courage, foresight and faith for which you appeal. 


August 25, 1932. 


Respectfully, 
JAMES H. RAND, JY. (signed) 


President and Chairman of the Board 
of 
REMINGTON RAND, INC. 
Manufacturers of Remington Typewriters, \ Powers 
Accounting Machines, Kardex and Library Bureau 
Systems Equipment and other office appliances. 





Tax on Products | 
Of Alien Workers 
Declared Invalid 


Proposed Sales Levy Would 
Be Discriminatory and| 
Unconstitutional, Oregon 
Attorney General Rules 


Salem, Oreg., Aug. 26. 

A State may not impose a sales tax on 
agricultural products produced in whole | 
or in part by alien labor, the Oregon At- 
torney General's office has ruled. The 
opinion was rendered in ‘response to a re- 
quest that a bill imposing such a tax be 
prepared. The classification would be un- 
reasonable, since the State has no right 


to discriminate against the employment 
of aliens in the preparation of such prod- 
ucts, the ruling said. The opinion follows | 
in full text: 

Morton Tompkins, Dayton, Oreg.: Pur- 
“suant to your request that I prepare a bill 
“for an act providing for a sales tax on 
agricultural products sold in Oregon in 
the harvesting, packing, manufacturing or 
marketing of which, in whole or in part, | 
alien labor has been employed, and that 
I prepare a bill for an act providing a 
sales tax on any agricultural product 
bearing the mark, “We use foreign labor,” 
such designation being required by law, 
I have to advise that in my opinion the 
enactment and enforcement of either or 
both of said proposed statutes is beyond 
the constitutional power of the State. 

Proposal Declared Unreasonable 


A tax of the nature proposed would be 
primarily in the nature of an excise or 
tax upon the privilege of selling agricultural 
products, but would only apply to such 
products when harvested, packed, manu- | 
factured and marketed in whole or in part | 
by the use of alien labor. 

The power to impose such a tax is sub- 
ject to the condition that it shall not be 
arbitrary or unreasonable but that the 
classification must be based upon some 
reasonable ground. It is apparent that 
the only ground upon which the classi- 
‘fication is proposed to be based is that 
alien labor has been employed in the 
production, preparation or handling of| 
the product, the sale of which is subject! 
to the tax. 

As applied to the sales agency the sole 
basis of the proposed tax is the fact that 
alien labor has been employed in some 
manner and to some extent in the prep-| 
aration of the product. Whether or not) 
this is a reasonable basis for classification 
depends upon whether there is any right 
to discriminate against the employment | 
of aliens in the preparation of such prod- | 
ucts. | 





Arizona Statute Is Cited | 

In Truax v. Raich, 239 U. S. 33, 69 L. 
ed. 131, an Arizona statute was involved | 
which provided in part that: 


Any company, corporation, partnership, 
association or individual who is, or may 
hereafter become an employer of more than 
five workers at any one time, in the State 
of Arizona, regardless of kind or class of 
work, or sex or workers, shall employ not | 
less than 80 per cent qualified electors or 
native-born citizens of the United States or 
some subdivision thereof. } 


In that case Raict the appellee, was. a\ 


native of Austria and an inhabitant of| hand is one of proper legislative classifi- | 
the State of Arizona, but not a qualified|cation. A valid classification for the pur- | 


elector. He was employed by: Truax in| 
his restaurant as a cook. The bill for) 
relief was framed upon the theory that} 
the act was unconstitutional in that it| 
discriminated against alien and in favor 
of citizens of the State. In disposing of 
that question the court said: 

“The question, then, is whether the act 
assailed is repugnant to the 14th Amend-|} 
ment. * * * It requires no argument to 
show that the right to work for a living 
in the common occupations of the com- 
munity is of the very essence of the 
personal freedom and opportunity that 
it was the purpose of the Amendment to 
secure,” (Citing cases.) 

Racial Grounds Considered 

“If this could be refused solely upon 
the ground of race or nationality, the 
prohibition of the denial to any person of | 
the equal protection of the laws would 
be a barren form of words. * * * The} 
discrimination against aliens in the ‘wide | 
range of employments to which the act/| 
relates is made an end in itself, and thus | 
the suthority to deny to aliens, upon the| 
mere fact of their alienage, the right to) 
obtain support in the ordinary fields of 
labor, in necessarily involved. * * * The} 
assertion of an authority to deny to aliens | 
the opportunity of earning a livelihood | 
when lawfully admitted to the State would | 
be tantamount to the assertion of the| 
right to deny them entrance and abode, | 
for in ordinary cases they cannot live! 
_Where they cannot work. 

“And, if such a policy were permissible, | 
the practical result would be that those | 
lawfully admitted to the country under) 
the authority of the acts of Congress, in-} 
stead of enjoying in a substantial sense 
and in their full scope the privileges con- 
ferred by the admission, would be segre- 
gated in such of the States as chosé to! 
offer hospitality. * * * The restriction now 
sought to be sustained is such as to sug- 
gest no limit to the State’s power of ex-| 
cluding aliens from employment if the} 
principle underlying the prohibition of 
the act is conceded. 

“No special public interest with re-| 
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Bond Issue Upheld 
For Relief of Poor 


California Supreme Court Says 
San Francisco Has Power to 
Make Flotation 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 26. 
The city and county of San Francisco 
has been held by the California Supreme 


Court to have power to issue bonds to 
raise money for the indigent sick and 
dependent poor of the city and county. 
The court has ordered that a proposal 
for such a bond issue be submitted to the 
electors at a special election on Aug. 30. 
The registrar of voters had given public 
notice of his refusal to place the proposi- 
tion on the ballot on the ground that the 
proposed bond issue is unlawful. 

Statutes place upon the city and county 
the duty to support its poor, the court’s 
opinion notes. Provisions permitting a tax 
levy for this purpose are said not to pur- 
port to restrict the use of such means 
for raising money for this purpose but 
plainly permit the issuance of bonds for 
relief of the poor. . 

A provision of the State Constitution 
prohibiting the giving, lending or pledg- 
ing the credit of the State or any gov- 
ernmental subdivision in aid of any in- 
dividual was held by the court not to 
prohibit the expenditure of public money 
for the public purpose of furnishing re- 
lief to the poor. 

The court took judicial notice of the 
extraordinary number of people in need. 
The statutes imposing a duty for relief 


of the poor “are neither in terms nor | 


spirit limited to the relief of chronic or 
permanent paupers, or any other class of 
poor persons,” the court stated, “but ex- 


tend to every person coming within the} 


terms of the statute dependent upon pub- 


|lic assistance for the necessities of life.” 


21 years of age, and that it was, therefore, 
hostile to and discriminated against such 
persons for the reason that it interposed 
to the pursuit by them of their lawful 


| avocations obstacles to which others un- 


der like circumstances were not subjected 
and imposed upon such persons burdens 


which were not laid upon others in the! 


same calling and condition. At page 260 
of the report the court said: 


Held Improper Classification 

“It is idle to suggest that the case in 
hand is one of proper legislative classifi- 
cation. A valid classification for the pur- 
poses of taxation must have a just and 
reasonable basis, which is lacking here. 
Railroad Co. v. Ellis, 165 U. S. 150, 165, 
17 Sup. Ct. 261. Mr. Justice Brewer, in 
— the opinion of the court there, 
said: 

“Tt is apparent that the mere fact of 
classification is not sufficient to relieve a 
statute from the reach of the equity 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, and 
that in all cases it must appear not only 
that a classification has been made, but 


also that it is one based upon some rea- | 


sonable ground—some difference which 
bears a just and proper relation to the 
attempted classification—and is not a 
mere arbitrary selection.’” 

The act involved in the McConway case 
was held by the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania to be unconstitutional for the 
same reasons upon which the opinion of 
the Federal Court was based. You will 
note that the Pennsylvania tax was to 
be paid by the employer. The court said: 

“It is idle to suggest that the case in 


poses of taxation must have a just and 
reasonable basis which is lacking here.” 


[Continued on Page 6,,Column 6.] 
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Two Patents Covering Safety Razor 
And Blade Held Valid and Infringed 


Sale by Another Company of Blade Alone Intended for Use 
With Patented Razor Is Declared by Court to Constitute 
Contributory Infringement 


New Haven, Conn. 
GILLETTE SaFETY Razor COMPANY 


Vv. 

HAawLey HARDWARE COMPANY. 
District Court, D. Connecticut. 
Equity No, 2142. 

Georce P. Dike, Hersert W. KENWwaAy, 
Cepric W. Porter and Henry F. Parma- 
tee for plaintiff; JoHn C. Kerr and 
Tuomas J. Byrne for defendant. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 21, 1932 


Tuomas, District Judge: This is a suit 
brought by the plaintiff to restrain an 
alleged infringement of two patents,— 
No 1815745 and No. 1633739. The bill as 
originally filed also charged infringement 
of re-issue patent No. 17567 but at trial 
this patent was withdrawn. 

Patent No. 1815745 was issued July 21, 
1931, to the plaintiff as assignee of Ralph 
E. Thompson for improvements in safety 
razors, on an application filed Dec. 3, 
1930, which was a division of the original 
application filed April 25, 1929, Serial No. 
358114. 
1633739 was issued June 28, 1927, to Henry 
J. Gaisman for improvements in safety 
razors on an application filed Nov. 1, 1922. 
Title to the Thompson patent in suit is 
in plaintiff by direct assignment and title 
|to the Gaisman patent in suit is by mesne 
assignments. 
| The bill charges the defendant with in- 
|fringement as to certain safety razor 
|blades sold by it and made by Clark 
|Blade & Razor Company of Newark, N. 
|J., and seeks an injunction, accounting 
and damages. The defense in this case 
has been conducted by Clark Blade & 
Razor Company. “So far as appears in 
/this record the nominal defendant, Haw- 
ley Hardware Company, never did any- 
thing more than sell a number of safety 
razor blades alleged to infringe the two 
|patents in suit. 

The jurisdiction of this Court is there- 
fore invoked because of the facts just set 
forth which show that the Clark Blade 
|& Razor Company of Newark, N. Y., is 
|the real defendant and Hawley Hardware 
/Company is the nominal defendant selling 
| the product of the real defendant. Neither 
the nominal nor the real defendant sells 
|or manufactures razors. 








| Alleged Infringement 
Of Claims Outlined 


| Infringement is charged of claims 1, 2, 
4, 5, 7 and 8 of the Thompson patent and 
\of claims 1 and 3 of the Gaisman patent. 
Of all the aforementioned claims only one, 


|viz., claim: 1 of the Gaisman patent is | 


|for a razor blade, while all of the other 
|claims in suit are combination claims 
\for safety razors. 
|defendant with direct infringement of 
|claim 1 of the Gaisman patent, and with 
|contributory infringement of claim 3 of 
|said patent and all the claims relied on in 
|the Thompson patent. 

The Thompson Patent.—Thompson’s 
patent discloses a safety razor which is 
{an improvement on the so-called “Gillette 
type” of razor. In this type of razor a 
| thin, flexible and elastic blade of oblong 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Fe 


deral and State Courts 


FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT—Employes to which applicable—Steel 
company’s brakeman as employe of railroad company at time of accident—Safety 


Appliance Act— 


A railroad brakeman in the employ of a steel company which operated a plant | 


lying on both sides of the tracks of a railroad company and which had considerable 
trackage on its own property and owned and operated a locomotive for the pur- 
pose of switching cars within its plant, could not recover from the railroad company, 
in an action under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, for injuries sustained in 
stepping into a hole in the railroad company’s right of way while assisting the 
steel company’s engine crew to move freight cars of the railroad company standing 
on the railroad company’s siding in order that the steel company’s engine could 
be moved from one plant to the other across the tracks of the railroad company. 
The brakeman invoked the Federal Employers’ Liability Act and the Federal Safety 
Appliance Act on the theory that he had become an employe of the railroad com- 


pany at the time of the accident. 


The steel company had agreed, in a contract 


with the railroad company, to supply motive power, together with as many men as 
would be necessary, for the purpose of switching cars about the steel plant and 
between the plant and the interchange tracks of the railroad company. The steel 
company had been given a preferential tariff as payment for the use of its locomo- 
tives and men. The brakeman had qualified to do shifting work over the railroad 
company’s tracks by passing an examination by the railroad company’s train 
master, had been supplied by such company with a book of rules, switching keys, 
flags, fuses and train schedule, and when working upon the railroad company’s 


tracks, was subject to the supervision of its train naster or yard master. 


The 


circuit court of appeals sustained the district court’s holding that the brakeman 
did not become ipso facto an employe of the railroad company because his fitness 


to do the work was determined by such 


and under the supervision of its train master or yard master. 


company and he was subject to its rules 
The regulations, 


orders and discipline imposed by the railroad company were necessary for insuring 
safety to both corporations and their employes, in carrying out the agreement 
concerning the use of the railroad company’s tracks, and, while the brakeman was 
subject thereto, the actual control of his performance of his work was retained by 


his employer, the steel company. 


Docheney v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; 


Decisions Published in 


; C.C. A. 3, No. 4840, Aug. 4, 1932. 


Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 


The other patent in suit, No.| 


The plaintiff charges | 


contour with unsharpened ends and in- 
ternally apertured to receive positioning 
and clamping means, is removably secured 
in a holder which is made up of three 
parts, namely,—a guard member, a cap 
and a handle. 

The guard member is adapted tossupport 
the blade adjacent to its longitudinal cut- 
ting edges. The cap is provided on op- 
posite sides with parallel straight edges 
which engage the blade adjacent to the 
cutting -edges of the latter and flex it 
transversely on the guard member, as a 
fulcrum, during the process of clamping 
the blade, by means of the hanfle, be- 
tween the guard member and cap, so 
that when the parts are assembled, the 
blade is maintained in 4 transversely 
curved condition and is externally sup- 
ported adjacent its cutting. edges to give 
it rigidity. 

A razor of this type is described in the 
original Gillette patent No. 775134, De- 
fendant’s Exhibit A. Its commercial form, 
as manufactured by plaintiff is in evidence 
as Plaintiff’s Exhibit 9. This razor was 
| the original Gillette and is referred to in 
| the record as the “old style” Gillette razor. 

The facts stated in the specification of 
the patent in suit with reference to the 
“old style” Gillette razor are established 
by the evidence and on page 1, line 26 
et seq., we read: 


Patent Specifications 
On Old-style Razor ; 

“In the use of such a razor, satisfactory 
operation requires very accurate position- 
ing of the blade edge with respect to the 


guard, and consequently it is extremely 
desirable that the parts which engage and 
flex the blade should retain, permanently, 
the precise shapes and dimensions im- 
parted to them when manufactured. 

“This is particularly true of the longi- 
tudinal straight edges of the blade-clamp- 
ing cap, on which the alignment and 
amount of exposure of the blade edges de- 
pend, but inasmuch as these cap edges 
are necessarily made thin, in order to 
enable the cutting edge of the blade to 
reach the skin when the razor is held 
at the proper shaving angle, they are 
very easily deformed, particularly at the 
cap corners, to such an extent as seriously 
to impair the efficiency of the razor. 

“For example, the mere dropping of the 
razor, or of the cap alone has frequently 
}resulted in bending over a corner of the 
cap to an extent sufficient, when the 
clamping pressure is applied to the blade, 
to produce an uneven edge exposure or 
|; even to crack or break off a portion of the 
blade itself. 

“Such a result may occur even though 
| the bending of the cap corner is so slight 
that it is not likely to be noticed by the 
user, this being due to the fact that the 
pressure thereby applied to the blade 
| tends to flex it locally in a different direc- 
|tion from that in which it has already 
been flexed by the cap as a whole, and 
according to a familiar geometrical prin- 
ciple the blade cannot be so flexed even 
slightly, without subjecting it to a greatly 
increased stress. 

“In such a case the user invariably 
considers the unsatisfactory operation of 
his razor to be due to a defective blade, 
|and either continues to use the defective 
holder and to find fault with the blades, 
or else discards the razor in favor of 


}one of another make.” 





Efforts to Remedy 
‘Defects From Damage 


This susceptibility to injury and the 
resulting*defective operation of the razor 
|impaired the plaintiff’s business and good 
will. A remedy was sought unsuccessfully 
for a period of about 10 years. For a 
|number of years plaintiff also received 
|complaints about the blades. 
| To ascertain the cause of such ‘com- 
|plaints and to replace razors which had 
;been damaged by their owners the plain- 
| tiff, at great expense, inaugurated a series 
of service campaigns which consisted of 
|sending a group of experts from city to 
| city to hear the complaints of users of 
Gillette razors and to replace those which 
had been damaged in the hands of the 
| users. 

Advertisements requesting users who 
|were having troub.e with their Gillette 
|razors to bring them to certain designed 
| stores were inserted in local newspapers 
jin advance of the visits by plaintiff's 
representatives. As a result of these 
|campaigns thousands of razors were re- 
turned and replaced by the plaintiff. 

In May, 1921, plaintiff put on the mar- 
|ket a new razor called the “new improved” 
| razor,—Plaintiff’s Exhibit 5, which was 
}made under the Wharton patent No. 
| 1328024, Defendant’s Exhibit B. Starting 
jat that time the caps of the razors were 
| rounded and later on the edges of the caps 
| Were made thicker in an endeavor to cor- 
rect the defects mentioned supra. 

Nevertheless complaints of blade break- 
| age increased and the plaintiff then in- 
|augurated another service campaign. In 


, 
. 


that the two defects of the previous Gil- 
lette razors, namely, poor shaving and 
blade breakage were the results of ap- 
parently minor injuries to the cap cor- 
ners. He solved this long-standing prob- 
lem by making two slight changes in the 
razor. 


Changes in Design 
To Reduce Injury 


First, he cut out the corners of the 
\blade so that any injury to the corners 
of the cap would not spring the blade out 
of shape and thus force the edge out of 
proper shaving position or cause the 
corners of the blade to break off,—and! 
second; he reinforced the corners of the 
cap by building ‘up a lug on the under- 
side of each corner which fills in the 
cut-out corners of the blade to protect 
the blade and prevent injury to the cap 
corners. He also utilized the channels 
along the fulcrum shoulders described in 
the Wharton patent, supra, to receive the 
lugs on the cap corners so that the parts 
might not be prevented from clamping 
the blade along its cutting edges. 

In the Thompson patent in suit the cut- 
out corners of the blade are shown in 
Fig. 2 at 25, the lugs on the underside of 
the cap are shown best at 17 in Fig. 3, 
and the recesses in the guard are shown 
in the form channels adjacent the ful- 
crum shoulders 14. 

In January, 1930, this new Thompson 
razor was put onthe market. It was 
called the “New Gillette” razor and speci- 
mens are in evidence as Plaintiff's Ex- 
hibit 3. Since that time the Gillette Com- 
pany has not had to carry on any service 
campagins and it has had few complaints 
and none at all regarding the “New Gil- 
lette” razor. 

Claims 1 and 4 are typical of the claims 
in suit and they read: 

“1. A saftey razor comprising a flexible 
and elastic blade or substantially oblong 
contour and internally apertured to re- 
ceive positioning and clamping means, a 
guard member adapated to support the 
blade adjacent to the cutting edges of the 
latter, a blade clamping cap provided with 
parallel longitudinal edges and with 
reinforced corners, means for position- 
ing the blade between the cap and the 
guard member, and means for clamping 
said parts together and simultaneously 
causing the longitudinal edges of the cap 
to flex the blade transversely on the 
guard member as a fulcrum the blade be- 
ing cut away at each of its corners to such 
an extent as to span the corresponding 
reinforced cap corner and provide a clear- 
jance space of sufficient area to receive 
said cap cgrner if bent toward the guard 
member, each cap corner being located 
within the area of a cut away clearance 
space in the blade and also within the 
area of the guard and opposite the 
corners therof, whereby a cap corner is 
prevented from exerting pressure on the 
blade while the latter is being flexed or 
when clamped and thereby breaking the 
blade or distorting its cuttings edges.” 


Claims Outlined 
On New Product 


“4. A saftey razor comprising a trans- 
versely flexible blade having a longitudinal 
cutting edge terminating at each end in 
@ recess, which recesses constitute clear- 
ance spaces to eliminate clamping pres- 
sure at such recessed ends, a blade sup- 
porting member extending lengthwise be- 
yond the eutting edge of the blade, and a! 
blade-clamping cap having a straight edge 
engaging that portion of the blade be-| 
tween said recesses to bend substantially 
the whole blade transversely upon said | 
supporting member and having its corners 
| provided with reinforcing lugs extending 
;in opposed relation to and toward the 
blade supporting member in the clearance 
| Spaces provided by said pressure prevent- 
ing recesses and terminating in close 
| proximity to said member.” 
| Claim 1 specifies a cap having rein-| 
| forced corners and a blade cut away on 
| each of its corners so as to span the cor- 
| responding reinforced cap corner. Claim 

Specifiés substantially the same sub- 
| ject matter and includes recesses in the 
| blade at each of the cutting edges to re- 
| ceive the lugs on the cap. 

The defenses relied on are: 

A. Invalidity of the claims in view of the 
| prior art; and 

B. Non-infringement as a matter of law. 

Prior Art.—While the defendant has set 
up quite a number of alleged prior art 
|patents in its answer only four of them 
| were referred to at trial and only one on| 
| final hearing. While, therefore, it may be 
| unnecessary to go into the merits of those | 
| prior art patents which have been prac- 
| tically withdrawn by not having been re- 
| ferred to by defendant at final hearing, or 
|in its brief, nevertheless I consider it bet- 
| ter to consider all of those alleged antici- 


|pations to which defendant’s expert has 
testified. 


Differences in Types 
Of Razor Designs 








| type and the razor such as would flex the | 
| blade the latter would’ be apt to break. 


{in order to invalidate a meritorous in- 


|by the prior art the defendant has failed 


| entability over the prior art coupled with | 


| ing in mind the origin and development of 


| the doctrine laid down in Kulp et al. v.| 


| Fed. (2d) 659, where it was held that to 
| negative invention in a novel combination, 


|a suggestion, not only that the modifica- 


{son patent should not be held to be an-| 


a 


Government Costs 


Declared Too High 


Further Federal, State and Lo- 
cal Cuts Needed, Says New 
York Budget Director 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
$108,000,000—is given to cities and school 
districts to help them maintain their 
their schools, to pay nonresident tuition, 


transport school children, build school- 
houses and for a variety of other pur- 
poses. 

“Just how much of this vast amount 
appropriated to aid the cause of public 
education do you and the other people 
of the State wish to forego? To what 
sum would you like to see this $108,000,- 
000 of State aid reduced? 

“Then too,” Mr. Graves said, “we have 
the question of highways. Ten per cent 
of this year’s tax budget, or more than 
$28,000,000, is to be spent upon highways, 
about $6,250,000 of which is given to coun- 
ties and towns to assist them in building 
and maintaining their highway system. 

“What shall we do about this? Shall 
we declare a moratorium on the construc- 
tion of highways and simply maintain the 
highway system as it exists today, or 
shall we continue to build new roads and 
rebuild old ones, as we have in the past? 
Any material reduction in the State bud- 
get means spending less on the State high- 
way system and the giving of less aid to 
counties and towns. 

“The something more than $24,000,000 
required to pay the principal and interest 
on the State debt cannot be reduced. The 
States owes this money and it is unthink- 
able that the State would_repudiate its 
debts. 

“Just these three items consume 62 per 
cent of the State’s budget. Out of the 
remaining 38 per. cent, it maintains the 
machinery of the State government, op- 
erates the courts and the legislature, sup- 
ports an extensive barge canal system and | 
enlarged park system and maintains in 
hospitals, prisons, reformatories and chari- 
table institutions more than 76,000 wards 
of the State. ; 

“Some of this 38 per cent can, by means | 
of drastic economy, be reduced, but the 
point I wish to make is that if the State 
budget is to be reduced by 25, 50 or more 
millions of dollars, a substantial slice must 
be taken out of the highway and edu- 
cational appropriations, which total ap- 
proximately 53 per cent of the budget. 
The major question to be answered by 
the people of this State is: What do they 
wish to do with those appropriations?” 


patent was cited against the Thompson 
application and fully considered by the 
examiner in the Patent Office. See Plain- 
tiff’s exhibit 24, file wrapper of the origi- 
nal application, serial number 358,114, of 
which the application for the patent in 
suit was a division. The unbiased opinion | 
of the expert of the Patent Office carries 
more weight than that of the defendant’s 
expert whose testimony is unsatisfactory 
in other respects as will herinafter appear. | 


Prior Art Patents 
Involved in Case 
The three remaining patents of the prior 


art are No. 850430 to Halbekann, No. | 


1579459 to von Hammerstein and No.| 
1000235 to Carreras. These need not be} 
considered at length because defendant’s | 
expert testified that he considered the} 
Ballreich patent to be the nearest of the | 
prior art patents. | 

The Halbekann Patent.—The Halbekann | 
patent discloses two flat blades which are | 
not flexed in assembling the elements of 
the razor. If the cap illustrated in this | 
patent is injured, uneven exposure of the | 
cutting edge of the blade will result. In 
other words, the defect of the “old style” 
Gillette razor which gave unsatisfactory 
shaving would be present. Moreover, if 
the Halbekann blade was of the flexible 





The von -Hammerstein Patent.—This 


|patent discloses a triangular blade with| 


three cutting edges separated by corner | 
notches. Each blade edge is of a length | 
corresponding to that of a cap edge so 


| that the construction does not even sug- | 


gest the Thompson invention. 
The Carreras Patent.—In this patent no | 


| drawings or description of the blade and | 


its outline is shown. To form an ex post 
facto judgment under such circumstances, 


vention which has gone into extensive use 
as is shown by this record, goes beyond 
all principles of the patent law. | 

On the general question of anticipation 


to call attention to any court decision 
which would support its theory of unpat- 


its allegations as to mechanical skill. Hav- 


the invention described and claimed in 
the patent in suit, I am of the opinion 
that the case at bar) clearly comes within 


Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corporation, 19 


it is necessary to find in the prior art, not 
merely a construction which might be 
modified to make the patented device, but 


tion should be made, 
make it. 
The invention described in the Thomp- | 


but also how to 
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PATENTS—Evidence— 


Where patent which was cited in Patent Office is relied on as anticipation, the 
unbiased opinion of expert of Patent Office carries more weight than that of 
defendant’s expert whose testimony is unsatisfactory in other respects.—Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. v. Hawley Hardware Co. (D. C., D. Conn.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1206, 
Aug. 27, 1932. 
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Service, U. S. Dept. Labor. Apply at service. 

L21-1 

Manufactures, South Carolina, 15th Census of 

U. S.: 1929—Bur, Census, U. S 


spect to any particular business is shown | 
that could possibly be deemed to support | 
the enactment, for, as we have said, it | 
relates to every sort. The discrimination | 
is against aliens as such in competition | 
with citizens in the described range of 


/1928 another attempt was made to rem-| Particular reliance is placed on the pat- ticipated by one re mere ro Nee | 
ledy the trouble. This time the distance |ent to Ballreich, No. 1246219, issued Noy.| Which do nof contain taal _ a r . 

| between the two fulcrum shoulders of the|13, 1917. This patent discloses a razor | Which it could be eres - e rad 
|“new improved” razor guard was decreased | Which is not of the Gillette, type because | €Mtees had recognized the ver: that aid — 
and the curvature of the cap increased so | it does not include a separate guard mem- ! modifications of the struct a vou oe 
that the blade was bent less sharply when | ber and a cap between the edges of which | Recessary in order to avoid certain dif- 


enterprises, and in our opinion it clearly 
falls under the condemnation of the| 
fundamental law.” 


Rights Under Constitution 

You will note that the suit referred to} 
was not brought by the employer, to whom | 
only the act involved was by its terms| 
directed, but was brought by an employe! 
upon the ground that the effect of the} 
act was to deny him rights guaranteed | 
under the Federal Constitution. The} 
Same objection would apply to the acts 
proposed by you, and in addition thereto! 
the sales agent might well object to such} 
a law upon the ground that he is required 
to pay a tax based upon a classification 
Which cannot be sustained as a reasonable 
ground of distinction. 

In Fraser v. McConway & Torley Co., 
82 Fed. 257, a statute of Pennsylvania 

imposed on every employer of foreign- 
born unnaturalized male persons over 21 
years of age a tax of 3 cents a day for| 
each day that each of such persons might | 
be employed, and authorized the deduc- 
tion of that sum from the wages of such 
employes. It was held that such an act} 
would deprive employes of the equal pro-| 
tection of the law, in violation of the} 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

This conclusion was based upon the 
fact that the court held the act to be in- 
tended to hinder the employment of for-| 
eign-born unnaturalized male persoiis over | 


PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation— 


To negative invention in novel combination it is necessary to find in prior art not 
merely construction which might be modified to make patented device but a sug- 
gestion, not only that the modification should be made, but also ‘how to make it.— 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. v. Hawley Hardware Co. 


Daily, 1206, Aug. 27, 1932. 


(D. C., D. Conn.)—7 U. 8S. 


PATENTS—Patentability—Invention— 
Patentee discovered there was latent di 


discovered the remedy after experiments, 


fficulty and located the difficulty; he then 
and he is entitled to enjoy fruits of his 


labor; patentable novelty is sometimes found in discovering difficulty with existing 
structure and what change in its elements will correct the difficulty, even though 


the means for introducing that element 


or elements into the combination are old 


and their adaptation to the new purpose involves no patentable novelty.—Gillette 


Safety Razor Co. vy. Hawley Hardware Co. 


Aug. 27, 1932. 


(D. C., D. Conn.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 1206, 


PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— 

Patent does not constitute anticipation if it might by some manipulation or 
alteration accomplish given purpose not unlike purpose disclosed in patent in suit, 
after the obvious simplicity of patent itself becomes apparent; when it is sought 


to ascertain prior art by means of prior 
is disclosed on face of such patents; the 
the invention in suit and then be used a 
Co. v. Hawley Hardware Co. 


PATENTS—Infringement—Contributory i 
Defendants stated that its blades when 


patents nothing can be used except what 
y cannot be reconstructed in the light of 
8 part of prior art.—Gillette Safety Razor 


(D. C., D, Conn.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1206, Aug. 27, 1932. 


nfringement— 
sold were adapted for use with plaintiff’s 


razor; claims here held valid are for razor and blade; contributory infringement 
being intentional aid or cooperation in transactions which, collectively, constitute 
complete infringement, provided part furnished be one element of patented com- 
bination, it is no defense to contributory infringement that part furnished is not 
patented or even unpatentable.—Gillette Safety Razor Co. v. Hawley Hardware 


Co. 


(D. C., D. Conn.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1206, Aug. 27, 1932. 


in shaving position in the razor and the 
strain on the blade lessened. 


Effects of Changes 
‘On Blade Breakage 


| After this change was made the com- 
|plaints of blade breakage were “not as 
|serious as they had been but still quite 
| serious” as appears from the testimony of 
|both Mr. Smith, the production engineer, 
| and Mr. McCarthy, the treasurer of the 
| plaintiff company. 

These troubles with the razor not only 
|injured the reputation of the razors and 
blades sold by the plaintiff, but put it to 
a very heavy expense. Plaintiff spent 
| $196,936 on the several service campaigns 
{to replace razors that had become dam- 
aged in the hands of users and spent con- 
siderable amounts in research from 1921 
| to 1929 in an effort to reduce blade break- 
age. 
| It thus appears that the problem of bad 
|shaving and blade breakage was of long 
standing and the solution of the trouble 
was difficult. Not only did the inventor, 
|Thompson, make an effort to solve the 
| preblem, but others worked at it. 

During all of the period beginning with 
1921, the witness, T. L. Smith, the engineer 
for the plaintiff, had worked intermittent- 

jly in an endeavor to discover the cause 
{or causes of the trouble and to remedy 
| it, but all of his efforts failed. Thompson 
| was the first and the only person to realize 


}the razor blade is clamped and by which | 
|the blade is supported adjacent its cut- | 
| ting edges to give rigidity to the blade. | 
The Ballreich blade is a_ thick rigid | 
| blade which does not require external sup- 
port as the patent specifies on page 1, 
|lines 21 to 24, that one of the objects of | 
| the invention is “the production of a de-| 
vice in which a blade is used of such| 
thickness as not to require external sup- 
| port to give rigidity to its cutting edge.” } 

The Ballreich razor comprises a com-| 
bined cap and guard member which con- | 
| tacts with only one of the faces of the | 
| blade. Consequently the blade can never | 
be distorted by the combined cap and} 
|guard member. It follows that inasmuch | 
|as Ballreich was not faced with the prob- | 
\lem whick faced Thompson in the re- 
spect that he was never confronted with 
{the problem of distortion or breakage of | 
the blade by the deformation of the cap | 
| he was not called upon to solve a problem | 
with which he was unacquainted. 

True, if the Ballreich razor was dropped 
j one of the corners of the combined cap 
|and guard member might be bent. It it 
was bent away from its body portion, it 
| would not affect the position of the cutting 
|edge of the blade nor would it put addi- | 
tional stress on it. On the other hand,| 
| ig the corner was bent toward its body | 
| portion, it would prevent mounting of the| 
blade on the combined cap and guard | 
| sageaber. 


| 





| Sixth Circuit in Inland Mfg. Co. v. Amer- 
The record shows that the Ballreich | 


ficulties which the inventor of the de-| 
vice described in the patent in suit dis- | 
covered and sought to remedy. | 


Solution of Problem | 


Of Blade Breakage 


Even if these aileged anticipating pat- 
ents described the difficulties referred to, 
they should not be held to be sufficient to | 
invalidate the claims because they do not | 
suggest how to make the modification. | 
This record shows that the problem of | 
preventing unsatisfactory shaving and| 
blade breakage was well recognized quite | 
some time before Thompson’s invention | 
and it further shows that Thompson suc- 
ceeded where others had failed. 

The principle of’ law here applicable is | 
well statea in Acme Card System Co. v. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., 23 Fed. (2d) 523, at | 
page 525 where Judge Lindley said: } 

“We well know that, if a particular re- 
sult, was frequentiy sought and never at- | 
tained, want of invention cannot be predi- j 
cated upon a device or process which| 
first reached that result, merely because 
the simplicity of the means appears to be 
such that many believe they could have 
readily produced it, if they had tried to 
do so.” 

This follows the well established rule | 
pronounced by Judge Donahue speaking | 
for the Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
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State Court Vacancy 


Is Filled in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 26. 

Appointment of Circuit Court Judge 
Francis B, Davis, of Woodbury, as succes- 
sor to Vice Chancellor Edmund B. Leam- 
ing, of Camden, resigned, has been an- 
nounced by Chancellor Edwin Robert 
Walker. The selection creates a second 


| vacancy on the circuit court for Governor 
| Moore to fill, the first occurring through 


the death of Judge Nelson Y. Dungan, of 
Somerville. 

Vice Chancellor Leaming is retiring be- 
cause of failing health after 25 years as 
a jurist. His resignation is effective Sept. 
1. Judge Davis will sit in Camden, where 
Vice Chancelior Leaming now presides. 


Alabama House Approves 
Income Tax Amendment 


Montgomery, Ala., Aug. 26. 

The Alabama House has passed the bill 

proposing an amendment to the State 

Constitution that would permit the im- 

position of an income tax. The vote was 
75 to 28. 


‘4 
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islative action added to the fears and 
apprehensions of our people. 

As we look back over the depression now 
we find over $2,400,000,000 was withdrawn 
from us by foreign nations and their 
citizens, and a total of $1,600,000,000 of 
currency was at one time withdrawn by 
our own citizens from our banks. You 
know and I know that this foreign ex- 
change, the gold shipped abroad, the cur- 
rency and gold hoarded in our own coun- 
try, is taken from the base of the in- 
verted pyramid of our credit structure 
and translates itself into a strangulation of 
the volume of credit from two to ten times 
even these huge amounts. Let no man 
believe that these are questions which are 
of interest solely to big business. They 
are the origins of millions of human 
tragedies of losses, unemployment . and 
distress. 


Refers to Cessation 


Of Foreign Withdrawals 


The whole of this eighteen months has 
been a period of constant defense and 
counter-attack against these invading 
forces. The German moratorium, the 
German standstill agreement, the ad- 
vances of our banks to the national banks 
of foreign countries, the creation of the 
National Credit Corporation, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the in- 
creased powers of: the Federal Reserve 
System, the balancing of the budget, the 
financial aids to the farm loan banks, 
and above all, the unity and courage of 
our people, represent our incessant action 
in defense and counter-attack. 

Today that picture has greatly changed. | 
We can look with assurance upon the ces- 
sation of foreign withdrawals from our 
country simply because they have sub- 
stantially removed their holdings and we 
have successfully accommodated ourselves 
to it. Our strength has proved equal to 
the shock although ‘with many casualties. 
Confidence is returning. A return flow of 
gold from abroad has begun. Europeans 
are again investing in our markets. With 
the large prevention of bank failures and 
with relief from foreign pressure and its 
constantly renewed fears, the domestic 
hoarding of currency has ceased and is 
now returning at the rate of nearly $20,- 
000,000 a week. 

The demands for banking assistance 
from the Reconstruction Corporation have 
diminished by $170,000,000 from the previ- 
ous month. That our financial founda- 
tions are unimpaired is indicated by the 
fact that measured in amount of their 
trusts, 98 per cent of our banking and 
fiiduciary obligations to the public are in- 
tact. Seventy million insurance policies 
and 25,000,000 depositors have been saved 
from jeopardy. 


Tells of Contribution 


Of Lausanne Conference 


It is not alone our country that is mak- | 
ing a successful fight for the return of 
stability. Foreign countries have not been! 
idle in placing their own houses in order. 
The Lausanne agreement has contributed 
to return of confidence. But while we 
thus see growing improvement in the 
financial sector, we must continue the 
battle upon the industrial and agricultural | 
fronts. There is, however, a new setting | 
of the depression, which offers opportunity 
through this confidence to set up ma-} 
chinery for widespread cooperation of | 
private forces and to coordinate them 
with our Government agencies for aid 
‘and action in industrial and agricultural 
fields. 

finite projects will be laid before you 
affecting the better distribution of credit, 
of employment and commodities. What 
I wish is that banking and industry and 
business generally should in this new set- 
ting assume further initiative and respon- 
sibility; and they should cooperate with 
agriculture and labor and the Government 
agencies to organize and develop every 
possible avenue of coordinated effort on 
the economic front. Your committees 
have in different districts already made 
positive contributions; these tried meth- 
ods need spread and more definite na- 
tional organization; they need coordina- 
tion with our governmental programs. 
You can assist to make that great pro- 
gram more effective. In so doing you will 
bring hope and ‘added security to every 
farmhouse and every cottage door. 

It is not proposed to engage in arti- | 
ficialities. Nor js it proposed that you} 
attempt to settle here in a day great eco- 
nomic problems of the future. It is simply 
proposed that you organize for action in 
the problems immediately before us. 
Great future problems will occur to you! 
as they are in the minds of all of us.| 
You will no doubt seek the cooperation 
of national groups of business, agriculture | 





: Agencies Available for 


. 


The address by Ogden L. Mills follows 
in full text: 

Some four months ago at a time when 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was already actively engaged in the pro- 
tection and strengthening of our banking 
structure and the Federal reserve system, 
with its vast resources made fully avail- 
able by the Glass-Steagall bill, was, 
through a vigorous policy, stemming the 
tide of deflation and credit contraction, 
but when dark clouds still hung heavily 
over our financial horizon, there came 
into being in each of the 12 Federal re- 
serve districts a banking and industrial 
committee composed, generally speaking, 
of six leading bankers and six leading in- 
dustrialists and business men. 

The first one of these was created in the 
New York district under the leadership of 
Owen Young. This committee served as 
@ model for the committees subsequently 
organized in the other districts. In the 
words of Mr. Young, the objective of these 
committees was “to discover ways and 
means of putting excess banking credit to 
work affirmatively to stimulate employ- 
ment and business recovery.” Mr. Young 
is here to tell you in person how the New | 
York*committee has been organized, how 
it has tackled the problems in the second 
Federal resérve district, and what it has 
been able to accomplish. 

The chairman of the committees in the 
other districts are also present, but for 
the purpose of discussion this morning the 





|and farm credits. 


| credit needs. 


and labor to put such questions on the 
road to investigation and consideration. 

I should like to suggest to you some 
general directions of thought. 

We have a powerful governmental pro- 
gram in action for aid to recovery formu- 
lated and organized upon a nonpartisan 
basis. I am in hopes you will familiarize 
yourselves with its possibilities so as to 
coordinate your activities with it. 

We need a better distribution of credit. 
Credit is available but in many sections 
it is flowing inadequately in directions 
which would stimulate consumption of 
goods and employment. It needs resolu- 
tion to use our banking and governmental 
resources and coordination to make them 
effective. There can be no question that 
there are in certain sections large num- 
bers of businesses, particularly small busi- 
ness, which have been unable to find the 
credit facilities to buy raw material and 
to employ labor on goods which they can 
sell. There are difficulties in livestock 
There are foreclosures 
of home and farm mortgages because of 
inability to secure renewals. Yet credit is 
available if it be properly directed. 

In the furtherance of business recovery 
it is clearly necessary that there be co- 
ordination of effort in hastening the re- 
turn of unemployed to employment in 
their natural industries. It is doubtful 
whether any action we could take at this 
time would so greatly accelerate our prog- 
ress, serve the welfare of our unemployed 
millions, or so quickly give us as a Nation 
the benefit of widespread spending power 
as further spread of equitable plans of 
sharing the available work. 

As a matter of national policy, the 
shortening of hours is necessary not alone 
to meet the need of the moment but it 
may be necessary to take up the slack in 
the future from the vast and sudden ad- 
vance in labor-saving devices. As the re- 
sult of conferences similar to this nearly 
three years ago many industries realigned 
their operations by shorter hours to re- 
tain hundreds of thousands of workers 
who would otherwise have been dismissed. 

Nevertheless, the still further spreading 
of available work in industrial, commer- 


| cial and service activities, especially with 
| every recovery of employment, would be a 


vital contribution. Your committee in the 
twelfth district recently inaugurated a 


drive for this spread of work. Already it | 


is a great success. Many methods have 
been proposed by labor and industrial 
leaders to systematically shorten hours. 
While I heartily favor the purpose of 
these plans, I agree with both the em- 
ployers and the leaders of labor whom I 
have consulted that its direction is not 
properly the function of government, ex- 
cept as applied to the operation of govern- 


ment service. Moreover, with all the vari- | 


ous phases of employment and operation 
to be met in private business, no general 
rule can be applied. Results must be 


| achieved through cooperation on the part 


of employers and employes suited to each 
locality and industry. I suggest you 
should consider the effective part which 
you can play in further forwarding organ- 
ization to this end. 


Relation of Agricultural 


Problem to Business 

I do not need to remind you that the 
distressing problems of agriculture are not 
alone the problems of the farmer and the 
Government. Its relief is one of the pri- 


mary foundations of all progress in our) 


country, and upon it does the progress of 
your business depend. It is as much your 
problem as it is the problem of the farmer, 
and cooperation of your committees with 
the leaders of agriculture and the agen- 
cies which affect their welfare cannot but 
be helpful. 

The other speakers will compass these 
many questions in detail, and I have but 
one final word. Now as always recupera- 
tion of the country will be the result of 
the multitude of activities of our citizens 
and the sustained confidence of our people 
in its great future. The problem before 
this conference is not to settle eat 
questions of the future, or to establish ar- 
tificialities, but rather by practical steps 
today or organization contribute to make 


'more effective the activities of every 
agency which can promote the recovery| 


of the Nation. 
The great war against depression is being 


| fought on many fronts in many parts of 


the world. One of the most stupendous 
actions of this great front has been the 
long battle of the last 18 months to carry 
our financial structure safely through the 


world-wide collapse. That battle may hej 


likened to the great battle of Chateau 
Thierry. That attack on our line has been 
stopped. But I warn you that the war is 
not over, we must now re-form our. forces 
for the battle of Soissons. 


Proposed Program 


Described in Address by Secretary Mills 


story of the New York committee may be 
taken as typical of the work and purposes 
of all of these voluntary and cooperative 
organizations. 

Since the creation of the banking and 
industrial committees the powers of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation have 
been vastly increased so that whereas in 
the first instance its primary duty was to 
support our general credit structure by 
loans to certain specified institutions, its 
new functions so broadened the scope of 
its activities as to enable the use of its 
credit facilities to stimulate industrial ac- 
tivity and to promote employment. 

Both the chairman, Senator Pomerene, 
and the president, Charles Miller, of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, are 
here to explain the scope of the task as- 
signed to the Corporation and to make 
clear to you all in what manner it may 
be helpful to solve some of the problems 
of your communities and States. 


Reserve Banks Given 


Broadened Authority 


Since April the authority of the Federal 
reserve banks has been extended so as to 
include certain emergency powers in- 
tended to provide more adequately for 
Governor Meyer will explain 
to us the character of the legislation ex- 


tending the powers of the Federal reserve | 


system, enacted at the last session of the 
Congress, and will, I hope, describe in a 


general way the great part the system has 
played and is playing today in helping us 
weather our financial difficulties. 

The Congress at the last session enacted 
a law providing for the creation of a 
number of so-called home loan banks, 
intended to afford to the great agencies 
that make loans to urban communities, 
principally for home construction, central 
reservoirs of credit, Franklin Fort, chair- 
man of the Home Loan Bank Board, 
which is now engaged in the work of or- 
ganization, is prepared to describe the 
contemplated organization and functions 
of these new banking institutions. 

We have then available for meeting 
some of the extraordinary problems aris- 
ing from this depression two new Govern- 
ment agencies—one of them with tre- 
mendous resources and authorized to 
carry on its operations on a very broad 
front, our great central banking system 
with new emergency powers, and in each 
of the 12 Federal reserve districts volun- 
tary organizations of bankers and busi- 
ness men ready to give their time and 
best efforts to the problems of their com- 
munities and to the nation-wide problem 
of stimulating the revival of industrial 
activity and increased employment. 

That is the picture, which after the 
adjournment of Congress, presented itself 
to those of us who have lived with all 
phases of the manifold difficulties with 
which we have wrestled these many 
‘months. In a sense the picture was com- 
plete. In so far as providing the neces- 
sary instrumentalities all that was essen- 
tial seemed to have been made available. 
Yet one element appeared to be lacking. 

Though the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has done a magnificent job 
in setting up country-wide agencies, and 
though our Federal reserve banks are in 
the several Federal reserve districts the 
central points through which credit poli- 
cies can be initiated and coordinated, and 
though the Banking and Industrial Com- 
mittees in the several districts are the 
logical agencies through which contact 
can be established for the more’ effective 


the element of coordination and of ade- 
quate exchange of information on the 
entire front was lacking, and this was 
particularly true of the Banking and In- 
dustrial Committees, which, I think, it 
will be admitted have not been developed 
hitherto up to the maximum point of use- 
fulness. 

It seemed to some of us, a mont‘: or so 
ago, that there was a truly useful pur- 
pose to be served—first by promoting a 
more general understanding throughout 
the country of what agencies are actually 
available and the character of service 
they are prepared to render, and in the 
second place by creating a central point 
of contact which might serve as a means 
of interchange of ideas, suggestions and 
experiences. 


Need of Developing 


General Understanding 


With that in view an informal confer- 
ence was held attended by some of the 
members of the Banking and Industrial 
Committees, the Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Governor of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, at which the above- 
mentioned objectives were discussed. 


It was the unanimous opinion of those 
present that the purposes outlined were 
not only entirely desirable, but wholly 
feasible, that the time was opportune for 
such an effort, and that, in addition to 
bringing into being a central clearing or- 
ganization, it might be possible to de- 
velop a definite if in the first instance 
limited program to stimulate employment 
and possibly to move forward the gradual 
resumption of business activity for the 
consideration of the Banking and Indus- 
trial Committees and the creation of cer- 
tain subsidiary committees to carry out 
on a purely voluntary basis these lines of 
activity. 

As a result of those preliminary dis- 
cussions a memorandum’ was prepared 
which may be said to present the basis for 
the movement which has been initiated 
and which has led to the calling of this 
general conference, composed for the mest 
part of the members of the Banking and 
Industrial Committees of the Federal Re- 
serve Districts, together with representa- 
tive groups from all sections of the coun~ 
try who can render invaluable assistance 
in strengthening the hand of existing or- 
ganizations and in the development of 
such programs as may be undertaken. It 
will be of interest to you, theyefore, to 
have me summarize the preliminary mem- 
orandum prepared under date of July 27, 
1932: 

“For nearly three years the economic 
curve has moved precipitously downward; 
prices have fallen steadily; industrial ac- 
tivity has become more and more re- 
stricted; bank deposits and credits have 
shown the greatest shrinkage in our his- 
tory. W2 have sought through the crea- 
tion of emergency organizations to pro 
tect the key points in our economic struc- 
ture. We have succeeded in doing so. But 
for over 24 months now we have been in 
full retreat all along the line. 


Moderate Advance 


In Commodity Prices 


“More recently, the economic curve has 
shown a tendency to flatten out. Com- 
modity prices have steadied and shown a 
moderate advance over the period of the 
last several weeks. The shrinkage in bank 
deposits and bank credits which had been 
proceeding at a rapid rate, has been par- 





tially checked and in some districts there | 


has been an actual increase in deposits. 
The bond market has shown a steady and 
consistent rise for a period of five weeks. 
The stock market for a shorter period has 
shown a tendency to move upward. 


short-term foreign balances, which were a 
subject of anxiety and constituted more 
or less of a threat to confidence in our 
credit system have been reduced from a 
high of three billion dollars to less than 
600 million dollars, which is probably a 
subnormal average. The huge gold out- 
flow which we have witnessed since Sep- 
timber, aggregating over one billion dollars, 


on the gold movement will be decidedly in 
our favor. A steady gold infiow, apart 
from its direct monetary effects, will 
probably have a psychological effect re- 
flected in a return of currency now 
hoarded, especially by large hoarders. 

® “The Lausanne Agreement seems to have 
had a profcund effect. In spite of the 
necessity of financing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the credit of the 
Federal Government stands high, as wit- 
ness the success of the last offering of 
Government notes. The powers of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation have 


potent agency for usefulness, and the au- 
thority of the Federal reserve banks has 
been extended so as to permit them to 
take a more active and direct part in stim- 
ulating the use of credit. 

“All of these circumstances justify the 
conclusion that the time has come to make 





and widespread use of available facilities, | 


“Perhaps most significant of all, large | 


has ceased, and it appears that from now, 


been extended so as to make it a more} 


a@ definite and concerted effort.to use the 
present low plateau upon which we now 
stand as a base for the beginning of an 
upward movement that will make for in- 
creased employment and the betterment 
of business. 

“The most effective way to bring about 
; this result would seem to be to concen- 
trate our efforts at those points which 
can he most effectively attacked. 

“The agencies immediately available for 
use are the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the Federal Reserve System, the 
banking and industrial committees formed 
in each Federal reserve district 
the auspices of the Federal reserve banks 
of the respective districts and the home 
loan banks. It is essential that the efforts 
, Of .these organizations in their respective 
fields be coordinated with a view to be- 
coming part of a general program, and 
that in addition our banking and indus- 
trial organizations should be appealed to 
and so organized as to supplement the 
efforts of the above-mentioned institutions, 
as well as to make more effective use of 
the facilities furnished them by these in- 
stitutions, 

“Such a program presupposes the crea- 
tion of a small central group charged with 
the preparation of the general program 
and the creation of subgroups responsi- 
ble for the carrying out of specific tasks. 
The central group should be an informal 
and voluntary organization built around 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Federal reserve system, for the 
general purpose of assisting both of these 
great organizations in making their work | 
more effective. 

“The central committee should proceed | 
at once to set up working subcommittees 
to deal with the various phases of pro- 
grams agreed upon. The most practical 
way to do this is to select one or two 
men for each subcommittee and ask them 
to organize their own subcommittee and 


staff in the field assigned to them for 
action.” 


Creation of Central 


Committee Recommended 

The memorandum then went on to out- 
line a tentative program of possible ac- | 
tivities which has since in modified form 
been considered and approved at the 
meeting of the banking and industrial 
chairmen held yesterday, and which it is 
hoped can be fully discussed before the 
close of this conference. 

This meeting further decided to recom- 
mend to you the creation of a central 
committee. The function of this com- 
mittee is to act as a central point of con- 
tact in those matters regarding coopera- 
tion between the various agencies and 
the committees. In addition, it can be of 
assistance to voluntary committees formed 
for the purpose of carrying out definite 
undertakings. 

For example, at our first meeting, A 
4. Robertson suggested that some of the 
strong industries of the country as part 
of a general movement in the interest of 
increased employment and possible stimu- | 
lation of business activity might find it 
advantageous to make capital expendi- 
tures postponed up to the present time 
because of existing financial conditions 
and including the replacement of worn- 
out equipment, or the substitution of mod- 
ern equipment for that which has grown 
obsolescent. 

He stated that he was prepared to ap- 
proach other industrial leaders with a view 
to the development of such a program and 
the organization of a committee. His idea 
met with the approval of all of us. He 
has lost no time in carrying it out and 
at the meeting yesterday reported real 
progress. I think that this general group 
will be glad to hear from him later in 
the day. What can be accomplished along 
these lines is indicated by the statement 
of Myron Taylor, made on Wednesday 
morning on behalf of the United States 
Steel Corporation. : 

It must be apparent that in the* car- 
rying forward of such a program not only 
can a central committee be helpful in en- 
{listing support, but the chairmen and 
members of the individual committees can 





under |: 


| provided for the Relief Act, and in facili- 


| to the development of a plan which would 


;and where sound securities were being 


,| organization for the purpose of contact 


; the agencies that are available for the 
| work of rehabilitation, the fields in which 





perform a tremendous service in estab- 
lishing contacts and in promoting the | 
work of organization. 


The address of Eugene Meyer, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, follows in 
fifll text: 

The President has given you a compre- 
hensive and graphic picture of the events 
of a difficult and almost disastrous char- 
acter through which we have recently | 
Passed, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has brought you up to date with re- 
gard to many of the steps that have been 
taken to meet them. 

The Federal Reserve System naturally 
was called upon to play a considerable 
part in all these events. With the break- 
down of two of the four great financial! 
powers of the world last Summer, the} 
Federal Reserve System was called upon 
to withstand shocks which experience had 
not taught us the way to meet, for which| 
there was no precedent, and for which 
there was no charted path. The system, 
however, had been so well grounded and 
fortified that, through its ability to ex- 
pand currency and supply the needs of 
member banks, it was able readily to meet 
a situation of unparalleled character and 
proportions, namely, the export of more 
than $700,000,000 of gold, and the hoard- 
ing of over $400,000,000 at home during 
the five weeks following the suspension 
of the gold standard in England, by the 
expansion of Federal reserve credit to the 
extent of more than $1,000,000,000 through 
the purchases of bills in the open market 
and discounts for member banks. 


This situation, of course, threw a tre-| 
mendous strain on our whole banking 
structure, as has already been indicated, 
and the creation of the National Credit 
Corporation to assist the Federal Reserve 
System and other organizations in meet- 


bankers of the country, as always when | 
called upon in the public interest, re- 
sponded most promptly and most patriot- 
ically and most effectively. Their action 
carried the situation until the Congress 
met and passed the act creating the 
|Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which 
| was called into existence to meet con-| 
tinuing and increasing difficulties. 

Its immediate operation was made pos- 
sible by the very hearty cooperation of 
the Federal reserye banks, which lent| 
their personnel and facilities to aid in 
the establishment and operation of the 
field organization of the Corporation. 
while it was not the function of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks to administer the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act, 
they willingly stepped in and furnished 
temporary assistance and management in 
| the fleld in order to enable the agencies 
to go into action with the speed that was 
vitally necessary. 

The problem, however, called for more 








| through which what may in the first in-|}oards and commissions, and public mu- | 


Reserve System’s Activities in Meetin 
Need for Credit Outlined by Gov. Meyer 


ing that strain was determined upon. The I 


\ 


Other lines of endeavor which the 
banking and industrial chairmen had pre- 
sented to them yesterday, and which it 
believes are worthy of consideration are 
as follows: 

1. The problem of making available 
credit affirmatively useful to business; 

2. To increase employment by the rail- 
roads and stimulation of industry through 
expansion of maintenance of equipment 
and purchase of new equipment in coop- 
eration with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation; 

3. Increased employment through the 
sharing-work movement; 

4. The stimulation of the repair and 
improvement of home movement; 

5. Assistance to home owners with ma- 
turing mortgages; 


Other Plans Submitted 
For Consideration 


‘6. Active cooperation of all banking and 
industrial committees with Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in working out 
the problems incident to the making of 
self-liquidating loans for public and semi- 
public projects, and for slum clearance 
and housing projects as provided in the 
Emergency Relief Act; in the aiding of 
livestock loans by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and Agricultural Credit 
Corporation; in assisting the establish- 
ment of agricultural credit corporations 


tating the adequate functioning of the new 
home loan banks. 

Since the initiation of informal discus- 
sions real progress has been made, and 
some of the programs discussed are al- 
ready well under way. For instance our 
efforts de&nitely contributed to the crea-4 
tion of the Commodity Finance Corpora- | 
tion; to the capital expenditure movement | 
which Mr. Robertson has under way; to 
bringing the question of increased employ- 
ment and stimulation of industrial ac- 
tivity by the expansion of maintenance 
work and the purchase of new equipment 
to the attention of the railroad executives, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 


make this feasible. Already with the co- 
operation of the New York Banking and 
Industrial Committee the American Se- 
curities Corporation. had come into being 
which made a real contribution at a time 
when there was no real market for bonds 


offered at destructive prices, 
Contact Organization 


For Business Planned 

In order to avoid any possible miscon- | 
ception let me conclude by stating that we 
are not setting up an economic council to 
endeavor to direct the economic policies 
of the country. We are creating a central 


and cooperation to assist in the task to 
be performed by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System, the Home Loan Banks, the 
Banking and Industrial Committees and 
such voluntary groups as may associate | 
themselves with the latter with a view 





j to developing helpful steps looking to 


gradual economic rehabilitation and more 
immediately an increase in employment. 

The usefulness of the Central Commit- 
tee will depend in large measure on the 
degree to which you gentlemen turn to it 
for cooperation and for the interchange 
of ideas. Aside from the work to be car- 
ried on by the Government agencies, the 
major part of the task and the real field 
for usefulness of the banking and indus- 
tria) committees is in developing means 
and methods for solving the problems 
arising in their own districts. 


This meeting will have fulfilled a major 


purpose if each of you carries away with 
him a more complete understanding of 


they can cooperate, and the knowledge 
that you busjness men have available in 
your own districts voluntary organizations 
of cooperation and contact, which, in turn, 
will now furnish you with a channel 


stance be a purely local program can be | 
developed into one national in scope. 


adjustments as time went on—and I 
think the ability of the American people 
to make needed adjustments as cir-| 
cumstances develop is the test of the, 
ability of our political system in the | 
broadest sense of the word to function ef- 
fectively in times like these. A number 
of measures in addition to the creation 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
were necessary, and the Congress cooper- 
ated by pasing them promptly. 

The Federal reserve powers were in-| 
creased so that when member banks 
lacked eligible paper loans were available ; 
to them, either individually or in groups, 
on the security of othewise ineligible 
paper. In addition, the Federal Reserve 
System was authorized, for a limited pe- 
riod, to substitute Government bonds for 
eligible paper or gold as security for Fed- 
eral reserve notes. This measure, Which 
was agreed upon and promptly passed, 
has been a vital factor in our ability 
promptly to meet a second series of 
hoarding at home and withdrawals of 
gold for export. Though the exercise of 
these powers and the fundamental 


strength of the system all such demands 
have been met. 


I think it is fair to say now that in 
the light of the two great crises—those 4 
in Germany and in England—there was a 


general opinion abroad that this country 
would not be able to meet the test, that 
we would have to surrender to the strain | 
as they did. And I am sorry to say that 
a good many Americans—who, I hope, 
knowWe better now—followed that line of 
defeatism and surrender in their thoughts. 
think, however, that the great bulk 
of the American people believed in them- 
selves, as we did here, and never gave way 
to the idea that we would be unable or 
unwilling to stand the strain. Certainly, 
no one in the Federal reserve system ever 
surrendered in thought or deed. 


The main guiding principle in the op- 
eration of the Federal reserve system all 
through this period has been to maintain 
intact the ability of the Federal reserve 
banks to serve, though their member banks 
and through open market operations, the 
needs of American commerce, industry 
and agriculture. It has been able to do 
so under exceedingly difficult conditions, 
and with the additional powers that have ; 
been granted by Congress, it is our firm 
belief that we will in the future, as we 
have in the past, with absolute confidence 
in our resources and our people, stand by 
our institutions and through them main- 


}It is being distributed throughout the 


; who may be in need of financing. 


|morning by the previous speakers. 


| pieces of legislation now reveal themselves 


|} difficulties that confront us today. 


| which is charged especially with this re- | 





tain and support, to the utmost of our 
ability, our commerce, industry and agri- 
culture, 
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| Text of Addresses De 


livered at Conference of Business and Industrial Leaders 


Work of Various Federal Agencies 


Assisting in Campaign Described | 


Programs of Reconstruction Corporation, 
Home Loan Bank System and Other 
Credit Agencies Are Outlined 


The address by Atlee Pomerene, chair- 
man, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
follows in full text: 

We have the same resources now that | 
we have had in the past. There is but 
one thing that is lacking, and that is con- 
fidence. During the great World War we 
drafted all of the young men of military 
age to fight our battle. Now, in this bat- 
tle against depression, we are drafting all 
the men and all the women of the coun- 
try. We can not, we must not, fail. I 
have never lost faith in the destiny of 
this country for one hour. We must have 
faith, and we will remove mountains. 

I have been asked to talk briefly, this 
morning about the work of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. I think 
no other such agency has ever been en- 
trusted with so vast an amount of money. 


country for the purpose of aiding those 
I pur- 
pose first to speak of the powers that are 
vested in this Corporation, and then to 
speak for a few moments on what has 
been accomplished. 


Loans Made to Agriculture, 


Commerce and Industry 

Three billion eight hundred millions of 
money has been placed at the disposal of 
this Corporation by the Congress of the 
United States. Not a dollar of it must be 
wasted, but it must be put where it is 
going to do the most good. 

The purpose of this act was to aid in 
financing agriculture, commerce and in- 
dustry. And how? By making loans to 
banks, savings banks, trust companies, 
building and loan associations, insurance 
companies, mortgage loan companies, 
credit unions, Federal land banks, joint 
stock land banks, Federal intermediate 
credit banks, agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, livestock credit corporations. 


But these loans must be fully and ade- 
quately secured, and I think they are be- 
ing thus secured. On the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, tempo- 
rary financing may be given to the rail- 
roads, those engaged in interstate com- 
merce, the railroads and railways in proc- 
ess of construction, and to receivers of 
such railroads. 

More than that—the Corporation is au- 
thorized to accept drafts and bills of ex- 
change. Many other detailed powers are 
given that I shall not refer to, but there 
are one or two other matters that I want 


to speak about. First, the relief provi- 
sions of this bill. ; 


It was the purpose of the President and | 
the Congress when these provisions were | 
adopted that the hungry should not go 
unfed and the naked ‘should not be un- 
clothed, but it was further the intent of 
the Congress of the United States, as I 
interpret it, that the local auhorities— 
State, municipal—should do their best to 
relieve the situation for their own people. 
Three hundred millions of money were 
given for this purpose, and it is gradually 
being distributed if and when it is neces- 
sary. 


Advances Authorized 


For Construction Projects 


Again, this corporation is authorized to 
make loans to States, municipalities, po- 
litical subdivisions of the States, public | 
agencies of the States, of municipalities, 
of political and of public corporations, | 
nicipal instrumentalities, to aid in financ- 
ing projects of a self-liquidating charac- | 
ter Further, it is authorized to provide | 
for housing for the poor in the slum dis- | 
tricts, to build bridges, tunnels, docks, | 
viaducts, water works. | 


This will be done. The movement is | 
afoot now. The organizations are being 
completed, but more than that, and one 
of the things which appeals to me very 
greatly, is the effort which was made by | 
the Congress of the United States for the | 
purpose of aiding agriculture. 

We have already provided for the setting 
up of eight agricultural credit corpora- 
tions. Two more will be established, and | 
possibly upon further consideration we 
may add to that number. These corpora- 
tions are to be provided each with not less 
than $3,000,000, and this money is to be 
loaned for agriculture, and for the feeding 
and breeding of stock. 


And now, how much has been done in | 
this behaif? Let me give you a few fig- 
ures, but before giving those figures let 
me advert to a criticism that is being 
made by some people who are always ready 
and willing to criticize, no matter what 
the Government may do. 

It is said that we are providing finances | 


|in their several communities. 


| thus been made. 


| ployed. 





for the banks and for the railroads but 


we are doing nothing for the individual. 
How strange that any thinking man 


{should make a declaration of that kind. 


It is true we are financing banks, but let 
me tell you of the number of banks that 
have been financed both before and since 
tHe Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was adopted. 

In the six months before this act was 
adopted, the total bank faittires were 1,860. 
Curing those six months, the smallest 
number of failures in any one.month was 
158; the largest number, 522. During the 
six months which ‘have intervened since 


|the passage of this law, only 604 have 


closed their doors. The largest number, 
149, the smallest mumber in any, one 
month, 47; and during the current month, 


|up to the 20th of the month, there were 


59 that had closed their doors, 


Reviews Activities 
Of Finance Agency 


And, now, what has the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation done? It has not 
only made loans to banks who were em- 
barrassed for ready cash, but it has been 
making loans to banks that were closed, 
to enable them to open up and function 
Since this 
law was passed, 6,205 loans have been 
made to 4,618 banks—a total of $808,000,- 
000. Six hundred sixty-three loans have 
been made to 628 building and loan as- 
sociations, or $78,000,000 plus. Ninety-one 
loans to insurance companies, to 78 dif- 
ferent companies. In all, there have been 
made loans to 5,482 of these institutions, 
amounting to $1,320,000,000 plus. 

And now, to what character of banks 
are these given? It is said sometimes that 
the loans are only made to the big banks 
and not to the smaller ones. Such 
a statement does not bear investigation. 
Sixty-nine and eight tenths per cent of 
the total number of loans made by the 
Corporation to banks have been made 
to banks in towns under 5,000 popula- 
tion. In towns of populations of 5,000 to 
10,000, 8 per cent; 10,000 to 25,000, 7.9 per 
cent. In cities of 100,000 to 500,000, 3% 
per cent; 500,000 to 1,000,000, 1.7 per cent; 
over 1,000,000, 2.1 per cent. 

It is estimated that over 37 per cent 
of the depositors in the United States 
have benefited by the loans that have 
Why, then, should any- 
body take the position that it is the bank 
that is favored and not the individual? 


May I give you a concrete illustration 
which I think will better illustrate the 
thought that enters in my mind than any- 
thing else. Out in my own State, in one 
of her goodly cities, last October one of 
her banks closed with deposits of about 
$28,000,000. Its closing was due to the 
fact that some mischievous woman sat at 
a dial phone and called up the people 
throughout the city, telling them that the 
bank was going to close and they’d better 
draw their money out. 


And now that bank, perhaps the most 
popular bank in the city, with over 50,000 
depositors, with all that money locked up 
as a result of the activities of that one 
woman; having reorganized and having 
received aid from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, opened its doors, on 
Wednesday of this week. On the first 
day the withdrawals were $106,000, the de- 
posits were $450,000. Were not every de- 
positor and every stockholder of that bank 
—aye, the whole community—were they 
not favored by this legislation? Let me 
go a step further. 


Loans to Railroads 


And Insurance Companies 


A number of loans have been made to 
the railroads of the country which were 
embarrassed for ready funds because the 
banks felt that they were not in condi- 
tions to refinance them. Was that a 
proper thing to do? Nearly all the se- 
curities of the country had shrunk in 
value. 


I dare say that every man who sits be- 
fore me today has more or less of ine 
surance. These bonds, and often stocks, 
that had shrunk in value, were held by 
these insurance companies. As has been 
stated here this morning, these stocks and 
bonds have been going up, and every as- 


‘sured man and woman and the benefi- 


ciaries under their policies have thus been 
benefited. 


More than that—by making these loans 
to mortgage investment companies and 
others, as well as those to which I have 
referred, the manufacturer, the employer 
of labor, is better enabled to finance his 
operations and keep men and women em- 
I am one of those who has the 
supreme confidence that this turn for the 
better is here to stay. 


Services of Department of Commerce 


Are Explained by Secretary Chapin 


The address by Roy D. Chapin, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, follows in full text: 

I am sure we are all deeply apprecia- 
tive of the clear and comprehensive pic- 
ture which has been developed for us this 
They 
have described the agencies’ which have 
been made available by the Government 
to aid the Nation in its struggle to over- | 
come destructive economic forces. Speak- 
ing for myself, since coming to Washing- 


pressed by the scope and completeness of 
the program which has been evolved to} 
strengthen business in this great emer- 
gency. What has appeared to many to 
have been but a succession of scattered 


as integral parts of a well-designed ma- 
chine. The Government has provided 
these facilities—today makes clear just | 


what these are and how you can utilize 
them. 


The speakers this morning have told 
us of the new agencies created, and spe- | 
cial measures provided for meeting the} 
To} 
complete this pjcture it is also necessary 
to draw attention to the other agencies 
and facilities which are available in pro- 
viding service and protection to commerce. | 
Amceng the executive departments, the one | 


sponsibility for business and industry is| 


| merce,” 





the Department of Commerce. | 
The Department of Commerce, as stated | 


|by President Hoover when Secretary of 


Commerce 11 years ago, “is not an or- 

ganization for the regulation of trade and 

industry—it is in the widest sense a de- 

partment of service to industry and com- 

In its present form, the Depart- 

_ae represents a fulfillment of these 
eals. 


As Secretary of this Department, it is 


|my great pleasure to welcome so distin- 


|guished a group of business leaders to 
| ton recently I have been tremendously im- | 


our new building. This building makes it 
possible for the first time in the history 
of the Department to bring together un- 
der one roof all phases of our work ex- 
cept that of the Bureau of Standards. 
This centralization has not only greatly 
facilitated the work of the Department, 
but has also resulted in saving a half- 
million dollars annually in rent and in 
eliminating overlapping administrative 
functions. 

It is unnecessary at this time for me to 
describe in detail the varied activities of 
the Department. The present. situation, 
however, presents many problems upon 
which we are prepared to give informa- 
tion and assistance—problems which may 
be touched upon in the discussions today 
but which some of you may wish to study 
further. It is my duty as well as my op- 
portunity, therefore, to invite you to make 
use of the many valuable facilities we 
have to offer. 

Many of our difficulties arise from the 

Continued on Page. 7, Column 1.) 





Ordered Reduced) 70 Yuture Transport 


In South Carolina 


a 
‘ 


- Carolina Light & Power Co., 
Ordered to Show Cause 
Why Charges Should Not 
‘Be Put on Lower Level 


Columbia, S. C., Aug. 26. 

‘The State Railroad Commission has 

ordered the Carolina Light & Power Co. 

to show cause Sept. 14 why it should not 

~ reduce its rates for electric service in 

South Carolina by approximately 26 per 
cent. 

The order was issued on recommehda- 
tion of the Commission’s Electrical Utili- 
ties Division, and follows similar action 
against the Broad River Power Co., which 
was directed to show cause why its rates 
should not be reduced by 22 per cent. 
The latter company has protested the 
proposed reduction and a hearing has 

~ been set for Sept. 20. 
” Interstate Business 


In the case of the Carolina Power & 
Light Co., the Electrical Utilities Divi- 
sion reported to the Commission that be- 
cause the utility is engaged in business in 
other States it became necessary to al- 
locate the property used and useful in the 
State of South Carolina. The report was 
“made by A. R. Wellwood, chief engineer. 

“The generating facilities of tne Caro-| 
- lina Power & Light Co.,” it was stated, 
“are practically all located in North Caro- 
lina. However, it purchases more power 
in South Carolina than is necessary to 
serve its entire South Carolina business. 
A portion of its purchased power is used 
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Electricity Rate 9 AérLines Declared Indispensa ble [Reduction in Cost 
Systems 


Avoidance of Legislative Hindrantes 


Urged 


By Assistant Secretary Young 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


as now constituted, is even more brief 
than that of the_air races. Although 
heavier-than-air fli@ht became an actual- 
ity in 1903, it was but six or seven years 
ago, approximately, that there was any 
real organized and comprehensive effort 


to develop civil aeronautics; but some five | 


or six years ago that scheduled operations 
with transportation of mail were under- 
taken by private enterprise; and only a 
little more than two years since a similar 
effort was devoted to the scheduled trans- 
portation of passengers. In that period of 


time we have moved up from behind and | 


assumed world leadership in civil and 
commercial aviation. 


Growth of System 


Of Airways Outlined 
Also, in the last six-year period, or dur- 
ing the existence of the Aeronautics 


{Branch of the Department of Commerce, 


an airway system has been constructed in 
the United States, the like of which exists 
in no other country or group of countries 
in the world. It is made up of all known 
aids to air navigation, such as _ beacon 
lights, intermediate landing fields, radio 
range beacons, radio communication sta- 
tions, teletypewriter circuits, weather re- 
porting service, etc., together with trained 
personnel to operate and maintain the 
equipment, and constitutes at the present 
time a 19,500-mile highway system of the 
air. 


A nation-wide system of scheduled air | 


lines has been built up, offering speedy 
and direct air mail, passenger and express 





partially for service in South Carolina, | 
while the majority of such power is trans- | 
mitted to North Carolina for use in that) 
State. The general offices, general equip- | 
ment, and supplies for the joint use of | 
both States are located in North Carolina. 
In addition to the properties located in | 
North Carolina, a part of which are al- 
locable to South Carolina, certain prop- 
erty located in South Carolina is appor- 
tionable to North Carolina. 
Problem of Allocation 

“The Division has given much careful | 
thought and study to this problem of al- | 
location, and it is of the opinion that in- | 
asmuch as a majority of the power pur- | 
chased by the Carolina Power & Light | 
Company in South Carolina is transmitted | 
and consumed in North Carolina, the gen- 
erating and transmitting facilities in 
North Carolina are not essential to the 
company’s operations in South Carolina, 
except as to the Waterville plant and the 
transmission lines and equipment used to 
deliver power at Greenville, S. C. 

“The general property of the company, 
such as its main offices, store rooms, trans- 
portation equipment, and other general 
property, which is located in North Caro- | 
lina and used for the service of bot 
States, has been allocated by this Division 
to South Carolina on the basis of the| 
ratio of energy consumed in South Caro- 
line in 1931 to the total energy consump- | 
tion in 1931 in both States. Per contra, a| 
portion of the value of the transmission 
lines and equipment used in the delivery 
of electric energy from the power pur- 
chased in South Carolina and delivered 
to North Carolina has been allocated to 
the latter State. * * * B 

“The allowable rate of return used in 
this report is the same as that used in the 
report covering initial rate revisions of the 
Broad River Power Company; namely, 7 
per cent.” 

Conclusions of Report 

The conclusions reached by Mr. Well- 
wood, as set forth in his report, follow in 
full text: 

Based upon the fair value as deter- 
mined by the division and also upon the 
operating profits as shown in the com- 
pany’s 1931 annual report to the Commis- 
sion, the Carolina Power & Light Com- 


pany earned 8.97 per cent for the year | 


1931 without adjustment for eliminations. 

Based upon the fair value as determined 
by the division and the operating profits 
as shown in the company’s 1931 annual 


report to the Commission, plus the partial 


service to all sections of the Nation. In 
each successive year air transport has 
broadened the scope of its activities, as 
may be seen from the following: 
1929 
173,405 
7,772,014 
257,443 
25,141,499 


1930 

417,505 
8,513,675 

468,571 


Passengers 
Mail (pounds) 
Express (pounds) «ess. 
Miles flown eeeee 
Estimate 
for 1932 
700,000 
10,000,000 
2,000,000 


1931 
522,345 
9,643,211 


Passengers 

Mail (pounds) ... 
Express (pounds) ...... 1,151,348 
Miles flown +++ 47,385,987 


In view of these 


several accomplish- 


ments in the various phases of the indus- | 


try, it cannot be said that civil aviation 
in the United States has not made sub- 
stantial progress in the comparatively 
short period of its existence. No other 


transport system in existence today can| 


cite a similar initial achievement. 


‘Changes Necessitated 


By Economic Conditions 

It is true that in common with all in- 
dustries, the aviation industry. is in a 
period of depressing influences. Doubt- 
less, in some respects, it has felt these 
influences more keenly than most any 
other. It is comparatively new and was 
not so deeply rooted, nor did it have the 
banckground of organized experience. 
Also, at the beginning of the perio dof 
economic unrest it had just been pro- 
moted beyond any reasonable premise then 
existing. 

It had a great distance from which 
to recede, and the recession was both 
painful and exacting. Times changed} 
suddenly and the industry found itself 
|confronted with the necessity of revis- 
jing its plans and ideas along economic | 
|lines more nearly suited to the changed | 
| conditions, and this it has seriously un- | 
|dertaken in a constructive manner and 
| with marked success. | 

Research work is constantly under way 
under the auspices of the Aeronautics | 
Branch. Among the many projects in- | 
| cluded in this program is the development | 
|of radio equipment to be used for fog 
|landings when fog or haze obscures the 
| Surface of an airport. A radio transmit- 
| ting device gives the pilot directions for 
bringing his plane down onto the landing 
area. 

It directs him to the runway and keeps 
him on this course, it leads him down- 
ward in the long glide that is proper for 
descent to the ground, and it tells him 
| when he has passed over the edge of the 


36,945,203 | 


be a third map for the western part of 
the United States, and all would be trans- 
mitted every three hours. 

Future operations of airplanes will no 
doubt depend less and less upon the 
|human element. Developments such as 
those to which reference has just been 
made, and the use of automatic pilots 
and improved flight instruments will play 
an important part in further promoting 
satety and reliability. 

Regulatory work of the Aeronautics 
| Branch includes supervision, from a safety 
| point. of view, of scheduled air transport 
lines carrying passengers interstate. The 
| regulations in this regard require that air- 
| craft shall be properly adaptable to the 
| mature of the service involved; that air- 





men shall be fully competent, that air- | 


| Ways and air navigation facilities on routes 

operated shall be approved by the De- 
partment; that there be a satisfactory, 
| adequate and properly qualified ground or- 
ganization and that maintenance of equip- 
|ment be conducted in accordance with ac- 
cepted standards and practices. 

Under the provisions of & recent amend- 
ment to the regulations, pilots flying in 
| operations of this kind will be required to 
| hold scheduled air transport ratings. To 
| qualify for the rating a pilot shall have 
|had at least 1,200 hours of certified solo 
| fiying time, including 500 hours of cross- 
country flying, and shall ha¥e had 75 or 
more hours of night flying. 

He is required to pass a written exam- 
|ination on the use of radio and other 
| aids to air navigation, including tests in 
;meteorology with respect to weather 
{analysis and forecasting. Also, his ability 
| to fly by instrument is tested in a flight 
|during which he operates the craft while 
seated under a hooded cockpit with a De- 
|partment of Commerce inspector in the 
| craft as check pilot. 

Anyone using the air lines can take it 
for granted that the man at the controls 
}is not a fair weather pilot—that he is 
familiar with the course and has the nec- 
essary knowledge of radio, flight instru- 
ments and use of aids to air navigation. 


Reduced Funds Require 
|Some Curtailments 


Experimentation and planning for the 
future also have occupied the minds of 
manufacturers of aircraft. Aircraft man- 
ufacturers, like all others, have felt the 
adverse effects of the last few years, but 
they are going ahead with their work, de- 
|signing and deveioping craft to meet the 
demands of an intelligent and discrimi- 
nating market. 





However, when an economic condition | 


exists which makes it exceedingly difficult 
to market automobiles, refrigerators, ra- 
dios and other commodities of long-recog- 
nized utility, then certainly one can not 
expect to find an easy or ready market 
for aircraft. Therefore, there can be no 
| peculiar reflection of any kind upon the 
aircraft manufacturers’ industry or its ef- 
fort to distribute its wares. 


The agencies of the Federal Govern- 


ment having to do with civil aeronautics , 


will be working during the coming year 
with substantially reduced appropriations. 
Reduction of Government expenditure at 
this time obviously is necessary, and every | 
effort is being made to effect economies 
in carrying out the work of promoting 
and regulating aeronautics. Some cur- 
tailments will have to be made, but these | 
will be worked out in such a way as not | 
to be reflected adversely in the safety of 
operations of air transportation. 

If it is possible to avoid restrictive legis- 
lation of an unwise kind, both State and 
Federal, and if some permanency in the 
arrangement for air mail service can be 
effected, in order that transport compa- | 
|nies may continue to make substantial | 
investments and take such other steps as 
are necessary to their orderly growth, | 
there can be no doubt as to the indispens- 
able part air transport will have in the 
| general transportation scheme of the Na- 

tion. 


and initial disallowances as found by the field and should level off for his landing. | | 


division, the company’s rate of return is 
11.56 per cent. ; 

The partial and initial disallowances in 
operating expenses for the year 1931 
amount to $145,379.94. These eliminations 
do not purport to represent the complete 
overcharges as shown on the books of 
the company. Time and personnel per- 
mitted of only a limited examination of 
the books of the company, and it is pre- 
sumed that a more complete and detailed 
audit of other operating expense entries 
by this division will reveal many other 
items that may be disallowed. 


Reduction in Revenue 


On the basis of seven (7) per cent re- 
turn it is found that the net revenues 
may be reduced in the amount of $256,- 
380.17. : 

The amount of $224,864.97 representing 
the initial reductions will yield a saving 
of 21.23 per cent to domestic customers; 
33.01 per cent to commercial lighting cus- 
tomers, and 26.65 per cent to small power | 
customers, making an average of 26.16) 
per cent to those three classes of cus- 
tomers. 

The average annual savings per cus- 
tomer amount to $15.20. This saving ap- 
plies to 14,785 customers. 

That while the domestic, commercial, 
and small power customers, representing 
98.61 per cent of the total number of cus- 
tomers, pay 48.21 per cent of the gross rev- | 
enue, they consume 21.24 per cent of the 
yearly kilowatt hours sold. If the pro- 
posed schedules are made effective, the 
electrical customers of the Carolina Power 
& Light Company will contribute 35.59 | 
per cent of the annual gross revenue of 
the company. 


Indemnity Company Pays 
On Pennsylvania Building 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 26. 
Attorney General William A. Schnader 
has announced receipt of a check from} 
the Great American Indemnity Company | 
for $107,000 to apply on the cost of re- 
building the State Education Building 
which was damaged by fire in October, 
1930. The company had paid the State a 
total of $382,000, Mr. Schnader saia. 
When the building was burned the Com- 
monwealth and the Nelson-Pedley Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, the contractors, started 
an amicable suit to determine who should 


be responsible for the loss. The Dauphin| 


County Court held that the State was li- 
able but this opinion was reversed by the 
Supreme Court. 

The contractor went into receivership 
and then Attorney General Schnader pro- 
ceeded against the honding company to 
recover. The 1931 Legislature made an 
extra appropriation to finish the structure 


Many tests of the equipment and tech- 
nique have been made, and plans now 
| are being formulated for an installation 
|at an airport where the radio system for 
| fog landing can be tried out under prac- 


| tical operating conditions. 
Radio Transmission 
Of Direction Signals 


| Another project is the radio transmitter 
for simultaneous transmission of visual 
radio range signals and radio telephone 


broadcasts. The principle involved is that | 


of modulated frequencies. 


|of signals on one given frequency but the 


would involve different modulations. The 


| receiving set on the aircraft would select | 


the modulations, directing the range sig- 
nals into the visual beacon indicating 
apparatus, and the modulations carrying 
voice broadcasts into the pilot’s head- 
| phones. Experimental work on this equip- 
ment is still in progress. It will prove 
to be a most valuable aid to air navigation. 


A method of transmitting weather maps ' 


over the teletypewriter circuits has been 
worked out, and if it can be put into serv- 
ice, will make available to airmen maps 
representing data less than an hour old. 

An experimental circuit for map trans- 
mission was maintained for several weeks 
with excellent results. Master maps were 
prepared at Cleveland for the eastern par, 
of the country and at Kansas City fo 
the central part. These maps were put 
onto'’the circuits at the two points men- 
tioned and at receiving stations the in- 
formation was automatically typed onto 
blank maps. In actual service there would 


For Insurer in Kentucky 


Frankfort, Ky., Aug. 26. 
Acting Insurance Commissioner, Charles 


I. Brown, has filed suit in the Franklin | 


Circuit Court through the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Department, seeking appointment of 
a receiver for the Farmers’ Southeast In- 
surance Company, of Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Officers of the company, a cooperative | 


assessment organization, writing fire and 
tornado insurance on farm property, re- 
quested the action to liquidate the com- 
pany. 


Clothing Exhibits in Demand 


The demand for the traveling exhibits of 
children’s clothing prepared by the Bureau 
of Home Economics, 
health, comfort, and self-help, is so heavy 
that bookings for the use of them must 
be made far ahead of the time when they 
will be wanted for use, says the Fvvc>. 
(Department «f Agriculture.) 


| Pilots Lost Their Lives 


The broad- |} 
| casting station would transmit both sets! 


range signals and radio telephone signals | 


nf 


Air-line Fatalities 
Gained in Half-yea 


' Total of 16 Passengers and 10) 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
months of 1932 with 67 accidents, or 368,- 
185 miles per accident, it was announced | 
| by Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Sec- | 
retary of Commerce for“™Aeronautics. 
; Only six of these accidents involved pas- 
|senger fatalities while a total of 11 ac- 
cidents resulted in pilot or passenger fa- 
talities. 

The semiannual report on civil aircraft 
accidents in scheduled air transport serv- 
ices for the period January to June, 1932, 
showed that the causes of the 67 acci- | 
dents were divided as follows: Personnel 
errors, 10.96 per cent; power plant failures, 
| 22.39 per cent; airplane failures, 19.26 per 
cent; miscellaneous (this classification in- 
cluding weather, darkness, 
and terrain), 47.39 per cent. There were 
no aircraft accidents concerning which 
the cause was undetermined or doubtful. 

Fatalities Total 27 in Country 

in a study of the injuries and fatalities 
occurring in scheduled air line accidents 
during the first half of 1932, it was found 
{that 10 persons suffered minor injuries 


and 27, including 16 passengers, 10 pilots | 


and 1 copilot, lost their lives. In all, 
there were 199 persons involved in sched- 
uled air transport accidents, of whom 162 
| received no injuries whatever. A total of 


248,954 passéngers were carried during the | 


| period. e 

The accident report is based on the 
findings of the accident board of the 
Aeronautics Branch, which is composed of 
| two pilots, a flight surgeon, an aeronautical 
engineer, a lawyer versed in air law and 
a statistician. This board investigates and 
determines the causes of all civil aircraft 
accidents, by anaiyzing all accidents re- 
ported from the field and reducing them 
to their causation factors expressed in 
| percentages. 

A tabulation showing miles flown, miles 
flown per accident and fatality, and pas- 
senger miles flown per passenger fatality 
in the first six months of 1932 with com- 
parative statistics for the similar periods 
‘of 1930 and 1931, follows: 


and airport | 


Of Supervision of. 
Insurers Opposed 


New York Superintendent; 
Says Curtailment Cannot 
Be Made Safely Under 
Present Conditions 


Albany, N. Y., Aug. 26. 
A reduction in the cost of operating the 
State Insurance Department cannot be 
made .safely at this time, it is stated in a 
report of the State Superintendent of In- 
|} surance, George S. Van Schaick, to Gov- 
| ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt analyzing the 
} appropriations and expenditures of the! 
| State Insurance Department. 
“In view of the potential dangers the| 
economic depression has brought about in 
financial institutions any let-down in ef- 
ficiency of supervision in the public in-| 
terest would be unwise and perhaps disas- | 
trous,” Mr. Van Schaick said. “Present 
conditions call for increased and not de-| 
creased vigilance. 
| Companies’ Growth Cited 
“New York happens to be the home of | 
the largest insurance companies of the 
;country. Large companies from without! 
the State are usually qualified to do busi-| 
ness within the State. They pay taxes and 
employ many New York residents. As’ 
| these companies grow, so will the work of 
supervising them increase. It is believed | 
|to be in the interest of the people of the 
State that they be adequately and prop- 
|erly supervised. The increase in the cost 
|of the Department has not been propor- 
tionate to the increase in the businéss of 
| the companies under supervision. That is; 
why a reduction in departmental cost can-! 
| not be made safely. 
“It seems reasonable to conclude that 
| when the prevailing business and financial | 
| depression has passed, some of the ex- 
j tra work will not be needed. At that time 
/ departmental costs may be cut, unless, of 
course, the business of the companies has 
| increased to the point where that in it- 


self requires an equivalent amount of ad- 
ditional work.” 


| Department’s Appropriations 

| The report shows that the appropria- 
|tions of the Insurance Department. for 
1932 were $929,964 as compared with $572,- 
420 in 1922, or an increase of $357,544. 
These amounts were reduced, however, by 
payments received from insurance com- 





‘companies and/or by others, it has been im- 


Long-term Security Issues : 
By Utility System Described) Products Show 


Capital Expansion of Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. Outlined at Inquiry 


' POTTAA I. details of the expansion of the capitalization of the Associated 
Gas & Electric Company were submitted to the Federal Trade Commission 
June 29. Charles Nodder, an examiner,-testified as to the issuance of securities 


by the utilities system. Transcript of testimony, 
Examination of 


trafisactions involving such obligations. 


by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 
for the Associated Company. Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, 


just made available, describes 
the witness was conducted 
W. A, Hill appeared as counsel 
presided. Ex- 


cerpts from Mr. Nodder’s testimony on that day conclude as follows: 


Q. In the case of all of the items under the 
heading Secured Bonds and indenture or 
other written agreement had been made with 
the trustee covering the issuance of these 
bonds? A. That is correct. 

Q. Have several of the issues of debentures | 
been made under the terms of an indenture 
or agreement made with banks or trust com- 
panies as trustees? A. They have, in certain 
cases. ‘ 

Q. What does the statement show as to the 
total of discount and expenses incurred in 
connection with these various issues? 

A, ars and expenses has totaled $27,- 
170,979.60. 

Q. Have you made some study of the ac- 
counts of the company to determine how 
this total of discount and expenses was 
charged on the company’s books? 

A. It has been found impossible, due to the 
many discounts and premiums entering into 
the multitude of reacquisitions and resales 
of reacquired obligations, to definitely state 
the disposition of the above-named amount 
of discount and expense. It has been found, | 
however, that the net total discount and ex- 
pense has aggregated $27,782,254.54, and this 
amount has been charged to the following 
atcount: 

Cost of acquiring capital, $4,372,747.66; cap- 
ital surplus, $21,860,013.58; miscellaneous, of 
which $49,050 was capitalized, $65,085.50. That 
adds to the sum of $27,783,254.54. 

Q. You said that of this total $4,372,947.66 | 
was charged to cost of acquiring capital? | 
A. Yes, sir. 

~+ + 


Q. Have there been other charges to cost 
of acquiring capital? 

Yes, sir; expenses of issuing a number 
of debentures have been charged to cost of 
acquiring capital but due to the manner in| 
which bills have been rendered by affiliated 


practicable to designate the several issues 
to which. the charges were applicable. In view 
of the fact that the charges contained costs 
also pertaining to the issuance of capital 
stocks, no amount has been included in this 
statement on account of such expenses. 

Q. Still referring to this total of $4,300,000 
charged to the cost of acquiring capital, and 
here again we must remember that cost of | 
acquiring capital was carried as an asset ac- 
count, what amount of the total of those 
charges was written out of that account? 

A. A total amount of $441,562.30 prior to 
1928, during which year the action ceased. 

Q. When the sum just mentioned was writ- 
ten out of cost of acquiring capital was it 
charged to some other fund? 

A. It was charged to what was known as 
the Ithaca Working Fund. That fund con- 
sisted of numerous charges and was spread 
over the several operating companies through- 
out the Associated System, and to those op- 
erating companies it became an operating 





oe for examinations, making the net 
cost to the State $538,614 in 1932 as against 
$389,720 
$148,894. 

In the 1931 fiscal year, it was staggd, 
charges for examinations and fees re- 
ceived by the Department exceeded by 
slightly more than $10,000 the entire cost | 
of operating the Department. When taxes | 
under the insurance law are added, the 
j;excess of departmental receipts for the 
| year ended June 30, 1931, was $2,250,152. | 
Mr. Van Schaick pointed out that $50,- | 
| 000 of the increase in the departmental | 
appropriation resulted from the enactment | 
of the brokers’ and agents’ qualification | 
laws. These funds are necessary to con- | 
duct the examinations of applicants re- 
quired under the laws. 


in 1922, or an increase of 


}over the several operating companies? 


expense. 
Q. What do you mean to say, that the 
charges to Ithaca Working Funds were spread 


A. I mean, after being accumulated in the 
Ithaca Working Fund that fund was relieved 
of them and they were charged to the sev- 
cral operating companies throughout the 
system. ’ 

Q. Does that mean that the several operat- 
ing companies bore that charges that ap- 
peared in Ithaca Working Fund? A. It does. 

Q. Did those payments become operating 
expenses of the several operating companies? 
A. They did. 

Q. Do you know how the credits thus writ- 
ten off and charged against the operating 
companies were arrived at? A. They were 
arbitrary in amount. 

Q. It is possible to state how much of the 
sum applied to expenses incurred in the issu- 
ance of debentures, and how much to the ex- 
pense of preferred and common stock, includ- 
ing Class A stock? 








Whniess ot Two Patents Covering Razor 


And Blade Held to 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


ican Wood Rim Co., 14 Fed. (2d) 657 at 
page 659 where the doctrine was expressed 


|in the following language: 


‘Tt is no argument against invention 
that the inventor availed himself of all 
knowledge known to mechanics skilled in 
the art, nor is it surprising that, when a 
definite result has been accomplished, the 
simplicity of the methods by which it is 
accomplished would seem to be obvious. 


| The line between the skilled mechanic and 


the ingenuity of the inventor cannot be 
accurately drawn in any given case, but 
where a demand has long existed, and 
men skilled in the art have sought to meet 


that demand without success, the argu-| 


ment that the methods employed by the 


|inventor who has solved the problem are) of the Unietd States in Expanded Metal 
r so obvious as to involve only mechanical} Co. y, Bradford, 214 U. S. 366 at page 381 
| Skill, is not entitled to very serious con-| where Mr. Justice Day, speaking for that 


sideration.” 
See also Diamond Rubber Co. v. Con- 


solidated Tire Co., 220 U. S. 429, 434; Con- 


| solidated Braké-Shoe Co. et al. v. Detroit | 
| Steei & Spring Co..et al., 59 Fed. 902, 908; | 
| Star Brass Works v. General Electric, 111) 


Fed. 398, 400; American Ball Bearing Co. v. 
Finch, 239 Fed. 885, 889. 


Thompson discovered that there was a 
latent difficulty in razor construction and 
he located that difficulty. When the dif- 
ficulty had been definitely determined and 
located, ne than had to discover the rem- 
edy. After experiments he finally found 
the remedy and he is therefore entitled to 
enjoy the fruits of his labors. 

We have here, as I view it, a situation 
| similar to the one which was before the 
| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
| Circuit in Consolidated Window Glass Co. 
|v. Window Glass Machine Co. 261 Fed. 352, 
and Judge Buffington, speaking for that 
Court, used language especially opposite 
here. On page 373 he said: 


Discovery of Difficulty 
And Means of Correction 


“It is to be noted that the inventions 
made invoive, as stated by Judge Thomp-; 
son in the extract quoted above, the un-; 
usual feature of first locating or discov- 
ering the difficulty to be overcome and its; 
relation to the whole problem, before any 
inventive steps were taken to solve it. In 
other words, these patents involve, so to} 
speak, two series of inventions: First, dis- 
covering the difficulty; and second, dis-| 
covering means to overcome that diffi- 
culty.” 

See also United Chromium v. Interna- 
tional Silver Co., 53 Fed. (2d) 390, 391. 

Patentable novelty is sometimes found 
in discovering what is the difficulty with 
an existing structure and what change in 
its elements will correct the difficulty, eyen 
though the means for introducing that ele- 
ment or elements into the combination 
are old and their adaptation to the new 
purpose involves no patentable novelty. | 
Miehle Printing Press & M. Co. v. Whit- 
lock P, P. & M. Co., 223 Fed. 647. 

Thompson first discovered the root of 
the difficulty and then discovered the rem- 
edy. The root of the difficulty was the 
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|in the art, and is entitled to protection as | 


| suggests the combined operation of the | 


‘then used as a part of the prior art. Nay- 


| defendant attempts to do in this case in 


|cision of the Board of Appeals of the 


7 | 409636 filed by Henry J. Gaisman on. Nov. 
1| No, 358114, was in interference with ap- 
3\plication for Letters Patent, 
10/95, 1929—Defendant’s Exhibit CC. 


Be Valid and Infringed | 


{deformation of the cap corners of the 
razor and the remedy was the reinforcing | 
| lugs on the cap corners and the cut-away 
| portions of the blade at its corners so as 
|to prevent each of the cap corners from 
| exerting pressure on the blade while the 
| latter is being flexed or clamped and thus 
| prevent breakage of the blade or the dis- | 
| tortion of its cutting edges. | 


| The law seems to be well settled that a} 
patent does not constitute anticipation if | 
it might, by some manipulation or altera- | 

; tion accomplish a given purpose not un-'! 

| like the purpose disclosed in the patent 

|in suit after the obvious simplicity of the 
| patent itself becomes apparent.. This rule 
|has been stated by the Supreme Court 


Court, said: 


| 
|\Court Ruling Cited 
Regarding Simplicity 

“It is often difficult to determine whether 
| a given improvement is‘a mere mechanical 
advance, or the result of the exercise of 


| the creative faculty amounting to a 


| meritorious invention. The fact that the 
| invention seems simple after it is made 
|does not determine the question; if this 
| were the rule many of the most beneficial 
}patents would be stricken down. | 


| “It may be safely said that if those 
| Skilled in the mechanical arts are work- 
|ing in a given field and have failed after 
repeated efforts to discover a certain new 
and useful improvement, that he who first ' 
makes the discovery has done more than! 
make the obvious improvement which 
would suggest itself to a mechanic skilled 





an inventor. 


“There is nothing in the prior art that | 
Golding patent in suit. It is perfectly well 
settled that a new combination of ele- 
ments, old in themselves, but which pro- 
duce a new and useful result, entitles the 
inventor to the protection of a patent. | 
Loom Company v. Higgins, 105 U. S. 580- 
591.” 

When it is sought to ascertain the state | 
of the art by means of prior patents, 
nothing can be used except what is dis- | 
clused on the face of those patents. 


Such patents cannot b. reconstructed 
in the light of the inveation in suit and 


lor v. Alsop Process Co., 168 Wed. 911, 920.) 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit). 


That, however, is wrecise:y what tine} 


respect to the Thompson parent, bus the 
cuurts do not allow such a doctrine to 
prevail In view of the rules and dec? 
sions applicable, I must Fold that the 
Nzjor art pateuts in eviderce co noi and 
cannot vitia'e the patrout tc Thompson! 
whe ossigned the same to the plaintiff | 

At the fina: hearing of this case de- 
feadant introduced in evidence as, De- 
f{cuudant’s Exnibit EE, a copy of the de- 


Patent Office in Interference No, 60845, 


Serial No. 





(To he concluded in the issue of 
Aug. 29.) 





A. It is not possible; lump sum amounts 
were charged off without specific designation 
whether they applied to debentures or stock. 

Q. You told us of the charges of discount 
and expense to capital surplus? A. Totaling 
$21,.860,013.58. 

Q. At Bec, 31, 1928, was there a balance 
remaining in the unamortized debt discount 
and expense account pertaining to a number 
of obligations? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was this balance charged to capital sur- 

lus? 

- A. The unamortized debt discount and ex- 
pense account pertaining to’a number of obli- 
gations was charged to capital surplus. 


Q. 
1929? 

A. At the last-named date, all of the re- 
maining unamortized balances were charged 
off to capital surplus, so that at Dec. 31, 1929, 
no charge remained on the balance sheet of 
the company under the subheading of De- 
ferred Charges pertaining to unamortized debt 
discount and expense. 

Q. Capital surplus has been largely created 
by write-ups or intercompany profits, has it 
not? A. That is true. 

Q. Is it, therefore, true that discount suf- 
fered in the issuance of a long-term debt has 
been offset agaimst appreciation of security 
investments together with paid-in surplus 


What similar charge was made Dec. 31, 


and other items of a capital nature which 


have been credited to capital surplus account? 
A. That is true. 

Q. In connection with these charges to cap- 
ital surplus, does the company amortize 
this amount by charges against corporate or 
earned surplus and credits to capital surplus? 
A. It does. 

Q. What is the amount that is left in your 
tabulation or statement that we are discuss- 
ing now, that is, the amount remaining in 
capital surplus? 

A. The amount of $21,860,013.58 represents 
the amount that still remains in capital sur- 
— and by “still remains” I mean as of 

c. 31, 1929. 

Q. Summarizing your tabular statement, 
what was the tota! long-term obligations is- 
sued from July, 1909, to Dec. 31, 19297. A. 
$433,435,095, principal amount. 

Q. These were issued at a discount of how 
much? A. $23,504,837.02. 

Q. Commissions and expenses totalled how 
much? A. $3,666,132.58. 


+ 

Q. Deducting these the company gets a 
net realization of how much. 

A. $406,264,125.40, that is exclusive of any 
expense charged to “cost of acquiring capi- 
tal’ an@ not allocated in this statement. 

Q. Charges to “cost of acquiring capital” 
were apparently in excess of $4,000,000? 

A. No; I am speaking now specifically of 
expenses which were charged to “cost of ac- 
quiring capital” in addition to the $4,372,000, 
which we have definitely allocated. 

Q. You said that commissions and expenses 
were incurred in the amount of $3,666,132.58? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. at page 879 of your report you show the 
charges to “cost of acquiring capital” as $4,- 
372,747.66? A Yes, sir. 

Q. Therefore, I do not understand why you 


say that commissions and expenses amounted | 


to but $3,66,132.58. 

A. The amount of commissions and expense 
of $3,666,132,58 has no definite relation to the 
amount of $4,372,747.66. Commissions and ex- 
penses in the amount of $3,600,000 is the to- 
tal commissions and expenses pertaining to 
the issues of these various securities, irrespec- 
tive of where the discount itself was charged; 
some of the discount has been ‘charged to 
“cost of acquiring capital”; some to capital 
surplus, and some to earned surplus. Now, 
the amount of $3,666,132.58, which I say is 
the amount of commissions and expenses in- 
curred, does not include certain items of com- 
missions and expenses which have been 
charged directly to “cost of acquiring capi- 
tal” and which can be allocated to long- 
term debt; that is explained at the bottom 
of page 879 and at the top of page 880. 

Q. Taking the commissions and expenses 
in: the amount of $3,666,132.58, and consid- 
ering the discount of $23,504,837.02 on the 
long-term obligations, does it follow for each 
$100 of liability incurred by ‘the company in 
that form of long-term obligations, the com- 
pany received an average of $93.73? A. That 
is correct. 


+ + + 

Q. Or a cost of what per cent in addition 
to the annual interest rate? A. 6.27 per cent 
in addition to the annual interest rate. 

Q. That does not mean at the rate of 6.27 
per cent per annum, does it? A. No, sir; that 
is the actual cost of receiving the money. 

Q. That is, for each $100 of liability incurred 
by the company, by way of long-term obli- 
gations, the company received $93.73? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. The difference between these two amounts 
is $6.27? A. That is correct. 

Q. The statement shows that at the end of 
1929 there were outstanding long-term obliga- 
tions in the principal amount of what? A. 
$252,394,240. 

Q. And these were the obligations of Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company itself? A. That 
is true. 

Q. And no other company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With the exception of the first three bond 
issues made by the company which were not 
retired until 1924, haS any security issue of 
this company been outstanding for five years? 

A. No, sir. The majority have been out- 
standing from two to three years, 


Levy on Products 
Of Aliens Ruled Void 


Proposed Sales Tax Declared 
Invalid in Oregon 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
Quoting from Gulf C. & S. F. R. Co. v. 
Ellis, 165 U. S. 150, 165, 41 L. ed. 666, 671. 

In ex parte Kotta (Cal. 1921), 200 Pac. 
957, a California statute imposing a poll 


tax on alien inhabitants without requir- | 


ing such tax’ to be paid by similarly sit- 
uated citizens of the United States, was 
held to be violative of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 
said: 


“* * * The sole distinction between the | 


male inhabitants of California so bur- 
dened with the poll tax and those not so 
burdened, in so far as all matters ma- 
terial to imposition of the tax is con- 
cerned, is that the former are aliens and 
the latter citizens. This is the sole basis 
of the attempted classification. * * * 
“In the case at bar the only difference 
is such that, in view of the language of 


|section 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment 
relative to equal protection of the laws, 


it cannot in the nature of things con- 
stitute a proper basis for classification; 
for the plain effect of that section is 
to forbid any distinction in such a mat- 
ter as this based on that fact alone.” 
Oregon School Act Cited 

In Pierce v. Society of Sisters of Holy 
Names, 268 U. S. 510, 69 L. ed. 1070, the 
Oregon Compulsory Education Act of 1922 
was attacked upon the ground that it 
unconstitutionally interfered with the 
rights of parents and guardians to direct 
the upbringing of children under their 
control and would destroy the business 
and property of the Society of Sisters of 
Holy Names. A like bill was brought by 


Hill Military Academy, and the two’ cases | 


were considered together. 

It was held that the Society of Sisters 
of Holy Names and the Hill Military 
Academy might properly attack the law 
on account of its effect upon them, al- 
though its terms applied direétly only to 
the parents, guardians or other persons 
having control, charge or custody of chil- 
dren under the, age of 16 years and of 
the age of eight years or over. 

These and other cases are authority 
that persons who are required to pay a 
sales tax such as is proposed to be im- 


| June. 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


Exports of Steel | 


Increase in July 


Decline of 42 Per Cent in 
First Seven Months of 
Year Noted, However, by 
Commerce Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
121 tons or 16 per cent from the corre< 
sponding months of 1931. 
. With no definite trend displayed by the 
individual products ‘comprising the total, 
the July export trade was noteworthy 
chiefly on account of increases in two 
classes of material—casing and oil line 
pipe and scrap. 

Pipe Shipped to Palestine 

A project calling for the laying of a 
pipe line in the Near East resulted in ship- 
ments of 1,253 tons of seamless casing and 
oil line pipe to Palestine, 1,145 tons to 
Iraq, and 779 tons to Syria, a total of 
3,177 tons out ofthe 4,179 tons of the seam< 
less grade sent abroad. All casing and oil 
line pipe exported in July amounted to 4,- 
413. The gain in the material amounted 
to 3,336 tons. 

Shipments to China and Canada brought 
about the 2,154-ton rise in the scrap 
trade. They were sufficient to offset the 
decline in shipments to Japan. Exports 
of black steel were smaller by 2,601 tons 
and those of rails by 1,440 tons. These 
were the outstanding reductions. 

The Far East led all other regions as an 
outlet for United States iron. and steel in 
July, taking 53.4 per cent of all shipments 
against 50.6 per cent for the seven months 
of 1932 to date.. North and Central 
America and the West Irdies received 35.5 
per cent of the July trade, South America 
7.4 per cent, Europe 3 per cent and Africa 
0.7 per cent. 

Japan Leading Market 


Despite a sharp decrease in scrap ship- 
ments to 16,162 tons, Japan led all other 
a ee with a total of 17,730 

. Canada was the secon ¢ - 
let with 13,894 tons. ee 
ere were no exports of iron or 
one. and but 42 tons were dispatched “4 

e. 

At 18,005 gross tons, imports of iron an 
steel products in July were at the Slee 
level of any month since March, 1922, and 
were 16,489 tons or 47.8 per cent smaller 
than the June trade of 34,494 tons. Twos 
unusual features marked the month’s 
trade—the precipitous decline in imports 
of pig iron and the rise of hoops and 
bands to the ranking position in the trade 
on a tonnage basis. In all 16 classes of 
material were imported in smaller quan- 
tities in July than in June, 17 classes 
showed increases, and one no trade in 
either month or in the elapsed seven 
months of the year to date. 

Decreases Noted in July 


The only increase recorded in the J 
trade which was in sufficient Sesame 
warrant comment was that in hoops and 
bands, imports of which were greater by 
1,806 tons in July than they had been in 

On the other hand there were 
several instances of decreased receipts 
which were outstanding—this list being 
led by the 13,931-ton decline in the trade 
in pig iron. 

Other decreases of moment were those 
in ferromanganese, 1,890 tons; concrete re~ 
inforcement bars, 1,401 tons, and merchant 
Steel bars, 1,268 tons. In point of ton- 
nage hoops and bands led all other prod- 
ucts in the July trade, with a total of 
4,188 tons received. This was followed in 
order by concrete reinforcement bars 
structural shapes, merchant steel bars and 
duty-free barbed wire. , 


Belgium Leads Supplying Nations 

By a narrow margin Belgium led the 
other supplying nations in the July trade 
—her 5,690-ton total including 1,588 tons 
of concrete reinforcement bars, 1,088 tons 
~ ee Steel bars, 1,044 tons of struc- 
ural shapes, and 968 ton: 
| S of hoops and 

Only 250 tons behind, Germany’ took 
second place with a total of 5,439 tons, of 
which 1,236 tons was barbed wire, 1,100 
tons was hoops and bands, and 1,011 tons 
nails, tacks, and staples. The French total 
of 2,435 tons included 709 tons of hoops 
and bands, 522 tons ‘of structural shapes, 





}and 491 tons of flat wire and strip steel 


which 1,411 tons of the British total of 





In that case the court) 


| 51,400, 60,000 to 400,000 k 


2,115 tons was hoops and bands Onl 

fee ae — meberted from Canada in 
° ons being ferro-man 

103 tons wire rods. eae 


Tron and maganese ores and miscella- 


| neous items: 


Imports of iron ore were al 
reduced (to 16,937 tons from oe — 
figure of 74,968 tons) with all but 37 tons 
coming from Soviet Russia. Receipts of 
duty-free maganese ore from Cuba rose 
to 453 tons in July, but the trade in 
maganese concentrate containing 35 per 
cent or more manganese declined slightly 


to 3,373 tons, Soviet Russia su 
entire quantity. ee 


Utilities Service Agency 
Qualifies in Alabama 


Montgomery, Ala., Aug. 26. 
The Commonwealth and Southern Cor- 
poration of New York has qualified at the 
office of the State Auditor to do business 
in Alabama in the rendering of service 
to public utilities under written contracts, 
according to information made available 
by’ Auditor John Brandon. 


Auto Insurance Rates 
To Be Decided in Kansas 


Topeka, Kans., Aug. 26. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, C. F, 


: Hobbs, will issue a decision on automobile, 


fire, theft, property damage and collision 
insurance rates in about a week, according 
to an oral statement by Mr. Hobbs. 


Applications Announced 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public Aug. 26 by the 
Federal Radio Commission follow: 
Department of Conservation and Devel 
ment of the State of New Jersey, four ae 
ables, construction permit for 34,600, 41,000, 
c., .5 W.; general ex« 
perimental station. 


There were also received 88 applications for 
amateur station licenses. 


— Sn 
posed, might attack the law imposing 
same, and it is apparent under authori- 
ties herein cited that such an act would 
be held to be unconstitutional if attacked 





|by an alien who had been employed in 
|the preparation of any agricultural prod- 
‘ucts, the sale of which was subject to 
the proposed act or acts. if 


‘\ 
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Addresses Delivered Before Conference of Business and Industrial Committees 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


present depressed state of the construc- 
tion industry. Although not strictly 
speaking, a branch of the Department, 
the Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, is housed in this building. This 
Board is concerned with the advanced 
planning of public works, not only of the 
Federal construction program, but of 
other governmental units. The Board has 
available for your use very complete in- 
formation on activities of the construction 
industry, and on various related factors 
such as muhicipal financing. 
The Government’s continuing interest 
_in the broad problems of home building, 
home ownership, and home financing is 
- centered in this Department. In addition 
to carrying on its own work in this field, 
through the Division ‘of Building and 
Housing, the building provides quarters 
for the offices of the Federal Home Loan 
‘ Bank Board and the President’s Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship. One important result of the Presi- 
dent’s. Conference on Housing was the 


4 establishment of a committee on modern- 


ization and reconditioning of homes which 
in cooperation with local and national or- 
ganizations has been stimulating employ- 
ment in this field of construction. We 
shall be very glad to make available to 
you the results of our studies in the prov- 
ince of building and housing. 


Discusses Problems 
Of City Planning 
’ Of particular interest at the present 
time are the recently inaugurated surveys 
of so-called “blighted areas” resulting 
from rapid shifts in the location of resi- 
dential and business districts in many of 
our cities. Such shifts have been acceler- 
ated by the great advance and changing 
character of urban transportation in the 
last decade. The effects of these develop- 
ments, coupled with the influence of new 
materials and new methods being used in 
the building industry and new equipment 
designed to increase efficiency and com- 
fort in working and living conditions 
~promise startling changes throughout the 
whole. field of city planning and of resi- 

There are 128 foreign countries with 
swhich the United States carries on trade. 
The Department endeavors to furnish a! 
available information. on imports and ex- 
ports, and on tariffs, exchange rates and 
other regulatory measures that affect 
trade. This is the only establishment, 
public or private, in the country, where 

,such information is made currently 
available to business. 

If any of you are faced with any prob- 
lems in the field of our foreign commercial 
relations, as result of such developments 
as the Ottawa Confernce, the existence 
of tariffs and trade restrictions abroad, 
or the operation of branch factories in 
foreign countries, the Department is in 
a position to provide current information 
and render assistance. 

Perhaps some of you gentlemen have 
thought of the Department as being con- 
cerned primarily with the promotion of 
foreign trade. As a matter of fact, more 
than 90 per cent of our work is in other 
fields. ° 


New Data Collected 
On Commodity Sales 


he enormous task of compiling the cen- 
sus returns on population, occupations, 
manufactures, and many other subjects, 
is now being completed. In. connection 
with this important work, for the first 
time in this or any other country of the 
world, information has'been made avail- 
able on markets and consuming power, 
and on many other phases of distribution. 
These are proving of great value to busi- 
ness. 

Our studies of merchandising costs and 


. Wark of Banking and Industrial Groups 
Presented to Conference by Mr. Young 


» 
The address by Owen D. Young, Chair- 
man, Business and Industrial Committee, 


Second Federal Reserve District, follows in) 


full text: 

My brief part in this program this 
morning is to say a word regarding the 
banking and industrial committees which 
now exist in all of the Federal reserve 
districts. The New York committee was 
the first to be organized. It was born as 
the result of an immediate need and not 
as a part of a comprehensive plan. 

On May 18, at a dinner given by the 

‘’ Secretary of the Treasury to a group of 
bankers and industrialists, at which Gov- 
ernor Meyer of the Federal Reserve Board 
and Governor Harrison of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York were present, 
it was suggested that it would be helpful 
to set up a committee which might act as 
a clearing house for programs in the eco- 
nomic field. 

There was no organization available for 
that purpose. If a plan were suggested, 
.there was no one to send it to and no 
organized group to give it consideration. 
The burden of talking about it to a large 
number of different individuals and dis- 
cussing it with them separately inevita- 

ly resulted in so many different points 
Bi view that no coordinated action could 
or did take place. It was for this general 
purpose that the New York committee was 
created. 


Availability of Credit 
To Legitimate Industry 


For example, there “was considerable 
general talk about legitimate industry 
being refused credit. It was thought that 
such a Committee as this might make a 
survey of the district for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether that general charge 
was true, and if true, of finding some 
way to correct it. The general bond mar- 
ket was disorganized simply because there 
might not be any buyers at times when 
bonds were forced on the market for 
liquidation purposes. 
- The consequence was that a very few 
bonds would often force down the price 
of large issues. and reflect in total large 
losses in security portfolios when, as a 


_ matter of fact, not the value of the bond 


but only a disorganized market caused the 
decline. The problem of providing 8 
“buyer for good bonds which were cheap, 
not as a method of artificially stimulating 
the bond market, but as a prevention 
against its disastrous and unreasonable 
disintegration and decline, waS*naturailly 
a thing to be considered by such a Com- 
mittee. 

The whole question of commodity 
prices could be studied by such a group 
for the purpose of seeing whether or not 
additional facilities were needed to aid 
in the movement of commodities from the 
producer toward the ultimate consumer. 

The whole question of mortgages on 
small homes was something which such 

a Committee might also study. reclo- 


;of the available current statistics on va- 
jo phases of American business activity. 


| specialists on our staff are not only willing 


+ 


methods of mercantile credits and the 
causes of commercial failures are throw- 
ing new light on these problems in the 
field of distribution. The Department at- 
tempts to bring together in one place all | 


Much of this information appears in 
printed form, but the many experts and 


but anxious to aid in every way possible 
in the effective application and, use of this 
information. 

In the field of science and techology, 
the Department is aiding the rapid de- 
velpoment of new products, new methods, 
and new applications through the serv- 
ices and facilities of the, Bureaus of 
Standards and Mines and the Patent 
Office. It is encouraging to realize that 
although much of our machinery has been 
idle the inventive genius of the Nation, 
which has contribuied so much to our 
industrial progress and to advancement in 
our standard of living, has been working 
overtime. More inventions were passed 
on by the Patent Office in the last fiscal 
year than ever before in our history. 

This Department has always been active 
iit the development and maintenance of 
transportation facilities. Regulations, 
rigid inspection of aircraft and the main- 
tenance of lighted airways and radio range 
beacons are aids in the field of aeronau- 
tics similar to those provided for water 
travel under our supervision. In addi- 
tion, the Department cooperates in mak- 
ing special investigations and _ surveys, 
such as: Studies in warehousing, move- 
ment of perishable goods, and industrial 
traffic management. During recent years, 
special research, has also been undertaken 
in the field of ocean, inland waterway 
and motor truck transportation. Much 
helpful information pertaining to the pro- 
motion and development of transporta- 
tion is available in the Aeronautics Branch 
and in our Transportation Division. 


Facilities Offered to 
Provide Information 


To one who is unfamiliar with the or- 
ganization and location of the Govern- 
ment agencies in Washington, they ap- 
pear to be-a maze of specialized units: 
This Department, therefore, attempts to 
function in such a way as to make it 
easier for the business man who comes! 
‘to Washington to find the information he 
wants, whether it be available in this 
Department or in the many other De- 
partments, boards and commissions of 
the Government service. 

We have provided an information bu- 
reau in the main lobby for the use of 
dential and ‘business construction. The 
coming decade will be noted for the ad- 
vance in this direction. 
those attending this conference who may 
wish to avail themselves of the facilities 
of the Department or of other branches 
of the Government. We realize that your 
time on this visit to Washington will be 
short and at the suggestion of the staff 
of the Department we have arranged to 
have the offices open this evening, and 
the directors of bureaus and chiefs of 
the various divisions will be available to 
meet your needs in any way possible, 
either tonight, tomorrow morning, or at 
any time. 

I cannot urge too strongly that business 
become intimately acquainted with and 
to use the facilities which have been pro- 
vided through the creation of these special 
agencies, as well as those furnished by 
the more permanent organizations of the 
Federal Government. Never before in our 
history has there been a greater need for 
the most effective use of all existing 
agencies. 
| I extend to you a most cordial invita- 
tion to bring your business problems to 
use and let us try to help you. 








sure of such mortgages was going on not 
because the security was inadequate, but 
because the lender for one reason or an- 
other might himself be compelled to de- 
mand payment when there was no other 
lender to take his place. , 


Such questions naturally would come 
before the Committee. In any event, as 
a result of the discussion on the even- 
ing referred to, Governor Harrison of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York ap- 
pointed a Banking and Industrial Com- 
mittee for the Second Federal Reserve dis- 
trict composed of 12 members, one-half 
commercial bankers and the other half 
— connected with diversified indus- | 
ries. 


Creation of Similar 
Committees Fostered 


Mr. Mills and Governor Meyer, con- 
vinced of the usefulness of the Commit- 
tee in New York, encouraged the creation 
of similar committees elsewhere. Soon 
such committees were created in all the 
Federal reserve districts, in each case, I 
think, by the appointment of the gov- 
ernor of the Federal reserve bank of the 
district. We have, as a result, 12 groups 
functioning in segregated areas in the 
Nation. Now, of course, we have all| 
learned that it is quite impossible to deal 
with this depression in insulated compart- 
ments. 

For example, if credit facilities for the 
great number of small units in the needle 
trade in the City of New York breaks 
down because of the failure of the small 
banks previously granting them credit, | 
or if regular credit facilities of the smaller 
factories are impaired, then not only are 
those trades affected in the City of New} 
York, but the textile mills of New Eng- 
land and of the South likewise feel the 
paralysis until ultimately this creeping 
disease finds it way back to the farmer 
who produces the cotton and the wool. 

It is obviously hopeless for us to ac- 
complish much in this country unless we 
can unify and coordinate the action of 
these groups in the several districts. Then, 
too, it was not only necessary to coordi- 
nate these committees: in the different 
districts, but many of their activities are 
intimately related to and limited by the 
policies of the Federal Reserve System 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, 

So just as the Federal Reserve System 
has a Federal Reserve Board in Wash- 
ington-to coordinate the activities of the 
several banks, it seemed wise that these 
committees should develop, if possible, 
& central group to coordinate the 
activities of the committees and insure 
cooperative and effective attacks, not only 
on the same things but at the same time 
throughout the Nation. That led quite 
naturally to the kind of meeting which 
we had yesterday of the chairmen of the 
committees of the various districts. 

We hope now that as a resulf of thjs/ 











meeting we can integrate the activities 
of the committees and make them much 
more useful as a national agency repre- 


senting private business in cooperation 
with the several governmental agencies 
and thereby make more effective our 
drafts on both public and private credit. 

You will see from my recital of the 
growth of these committees, that as I said 
at the beginning, they were not produced 
in accordance with a plan previously con- 
ceived, but have grown into this meeting 
largely through their own evolutionary ne- 
cessities. 

They have one object and only one, and 
that is to restore as rapidly as possible 
the proper. functioning of owr economic 
machinery, not only so that the savings 
of our people whether in banks, in insur- 
ance companies, or legitimate securities 
van be protected, but more important than 
all, so production and consumption may 
again be restored to guch activity as will 
enable the unemployed to be put to 
work and to permit those in need again to 
meet their needs with self-respect. 

We have to remember that in any event 
both public and private funds wil be drawn 
upen for unemployment. It is the prime 
object of the Banking and Industrial Com- 
mittee to see to it that so far as possible 


|It is not one of partisan politics. 





they are used for employment. If we suc- 


ceed even in smail measure in this un- 
dertaking and can do it before the Winter 
comes, then, Mr. Chairman, I think these 
committees will have rendered a very 
great service to business in the United 
States. 


And not only to business, because that 
is secondary, but to men and women who 
need food and shelter, and most of all who 
need to retain their own self-confidence 
and self-respect. 

And indeed not only their self-confi- 
dence and self-respect but what is even 
more important than all, to enable them 
and us to retain the confidence of the 
children who are coming on. A father’s 
job lost does more than humiliate the 
parent. It does more than weaken the re- 


| spect of the child. It threatens that sta- 


bility and so that opportunity for the fu- 
ure which is the basis of our hopes and 
the impulse for our accomplishments. 

Mr. Chairman, that is our problem here. 
It isa 
problem of the perfection for the future of 
a social and economic system which is the 
only one having back of it the human e 
perience of thousands of years, and 
however faulty, it is the one into which 
is welded the evolutionary backgrounds 
of the peoples of the world. 


Activities of Reconstruction Corporation 


Depicted by President Charles A. Miller 


The address by Charles A. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, follows in full text: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is one, and only one, instrumentality of 
the Federal Government by which the pub- 
lic credit is mobilized and placed at the 
service of trade, industry and finance. 
Through its resources, which unreasoning 


large numbers of workers in the very trades 
now least employed. 

But already opposition is making its ap- 
pearance, and there seems a likelihood of 
the Corporation being obliged to decide, in 
many cases, a vigorously debated ques- 
tion as to whether the proposed project 
is really advantageous to the community 
or even to the very classes to whom em- 


panic, or, if you prefer to call it so, natural! ployment will be given. In solving these 


but short-sighted prudence has locked up| 


in a useless hoard, are, on account of the 
general confidence which the Government 
commands, made available at these places 
and in those departments of our financial 
system where additional and abnormal 
credit supplies are necessary for the pub- 
lic good. 


Under the original Act its functions were 


| quite as much psychological as economic, 


and were performed, not by supplying new 
credit, but by substituting time credit for 
demand. Maturing obligations of various 
institutions which could not be paid with- 
out enormous sacrifices were provided by 
the Corporation and extended as time 
loans. Deposits payable on demand were 
changed into bills payable to the Corpo- 
ration. 

Confidence was partly restored by this 
operation; or, at the very least, the tide of 
disaster was arrested, without materially 
increasing money or credit. Such change 
as it brought. about was shown almost 
wholly by alterations in the items on the 
debit side of its customers’ balance sheet. 
The footings were unaffected. 


Functions Enlarged 


Under New Legislation 


The provisions of the Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932 greatly en- 
larged the furictions and increased the 
duties of this Corporation. It now must 
undertake responsibilities of economic and 
even of social and ethical significance. 
Three hundred millions are made avail- 
able out of the funds of the Corporation, 
to be used in furnishing relief and work 
relief to needy and distressed people, and 
in relieving the hardship resulting from 
unemployment. And this fund, though it 


bears interest and is ultimately to be re-| 


paid, will, if it is advanced as purely sup- 
plemental to what the States and their 
municipalities can raise and not as a sub- 
stitute for local effort, be a genuine con- 
tribution to economic and social better- 


‘ment. 


Under other provisions, the Corporation 
may make loans to States, municipalities, 
public corporations, boards and commis- 
sions, to aid in financing projects which 
are self-liquidating. It may make loans 
to corporations formed wholly for the 
purpose of providing housing for families 
of low income, or for the reconstruction 
of slum areas. 
be granted loans to aid in constructing or 
improving bridges, tunnels, docks, via- 
ducts, water works, canals and markets 
which are self-liquidating in character, 
and various other fields of -activity, such 
as reforestation, are permitted. 

Here we have, I think, a genuine op- 
portunity for economic usefulness. If the 
Corporation will act with sufficient courage 
and can act with sufficient speed, it should 
be possible to give employment, with funds 
made available under these provisions, to 


Private corporations may | 





problems the Corporation will have to rely 
greatly on the advice and assistance of 
this organization and its constituent local 
committees. 


Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporations 


‘Among other new responsibilities im- 
posed by the amended act is that of set- 
ting up Regional Agricultural Credit Cor- 
porations, with a minimum capital of $3,- 
000,000 in any of the Federal Land Bank 
Districts where they are needed. This I 
believe to be of the highest economic im- 
portance, and to involve, perhaps, the 
greatest difficulty, of any of our new 
duties. These institutions are greatly 
needed not only to finance the feeding of 
livestock which is nature’s method of pre- 
paring a market for grain, but to preserve 
the herds and flocks from being sacrificed 
at this time of distress. 

If our breeding stock be butchered to 
aliow the creditors of the farmers to liq- 
uidate their loans, a serious shortage in 
the food supply of this country is likely 
to make a disconcerting appearance, and 
add to our difficulties. This must be pre- 
vented and, at the same time, the farmer 
not engaged in animal husbandry must be 
aided in the orderly marketing of his prod- 
uce. Credit heretofore furnished by the 
banks for these purposes is, for obvious 
reasons, restrigted or unobtainable and 
must be supplied by these regional credit 
corporations. 

That the difficulties inherent in the at- 
tempt to satisfy the agriculturist and at 
the same time to protect he Corporation 
from loss through unsafe loans are consid- 
erable, goes without saying. One can only 
point out that similar difficulties always 
exist in banking operations, and that they 
can only be minimized by the most pains- 
taking selection of personnel and the most 
rigid oversight by the parent body. These 
the directors pledge themselves to give. 

Other opportunities for service have been 
given by the provisions which enable the 
Corporation to participate in the financing 
of sales of surplus agricultural products in 
foreign markets, and to make loans to 
“bona fide institutions” to assist in the 
orderly marketing of agricultural com- 
modities and livestock. 

In many and probably in all of these 
ways the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion will seek to promote the restoration 
of our country to its normal condition— 
which is a condition of reasonable plenty, 
and of economic security. But it should 
never forget, and I believe it never will 
forget the temporary nature of its mis- 
sion. It should seek, and I believe it 
will seek so to discharge the great trust 
committted to it, as to Avoid, to the great- 
est eysent possible, any competition with 
private enterprise, and any shock to busi- 
ness or industry when, its work being 
done, and I hope well done, it finally sur- 
renders its charter. 


Functions of Home Loan Banking System 
Explained to Conference by Mr. Fort 


The address by Franklin W. Fort 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, follows in full text: 


The Federal Home Loan Bank is the | 


newest instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment. While the studies and plans upon 
which it was based began at the inception 
of the President’s service as Secretary of | 
Commerce in 1921, the system became law : 
only on July 22 and the Board took office 
on Aug. 9. Naturally, we are still groping 
in the dark on many vital matters of or- 
ganization and policy and, therefore, par- 
ticularly need your help and the indul- 
gence of the people. 


The fundamental plan of the law is to 
set up a system of regional banks for the 
rediscounting of mortgages—to give to the 
great groups of financial Institutions en-!| 
gaged in extending long-term credits based 
upon real estate some measure at least of | 
that liquidity which the Federal Reserve 
System suppiles to commercial banks The 
plan in its inception, however, was not 
concerned with the need of liquidity, as 
we now understand the phrase. It was 
not designed so much to prevent the 
catastrophe of freezing as to promote the 
steady flow of credit as a beneficent aid 
to widespread home ownership. 


If men are to buy their homes out of 
their savings before their children are 
grown, mortgage money must have three 
qualities. First, it must be available for! 
definite and long periods. Second, it 
must be willing to charge a moderate rate 
of interest. Third, it must ready to ac- 
cept modest and regular sims in repay- 
ment of the principal. Unless money is 
steadily available to meet all these con-| 
ditions, men must first save substantially 
and then buy homes for their older years. 
Some say this is the proper way. But the 
sponsors of the Home Loan Bank believe 
that in this Nation the more men who own 
their own homes in which to rear their 





children—the more children who are 


reared in an owned home and not a rented 
house—the better will be both our social 
and our economic order.’ 

So the plan was to create a liquid fund 
of mortgage capital to flow where needed. 


"But, by the time it was ready for presen- 


tation to Congress, the depression was 
upon us. So there were grafted upon the 
long-range plan certain features forced 
by the emergency and now it is a com- 
posite of a relief organization and a per- 
manent institution. The problem of the 
Board is to make it function immediately 
but to prevent the emergency from leaving 
imprints of dangerous precedent upon its 
policies. 


Outlines Setup of New 


Home Finance System 
The legal forms into which we are to 


pour the concrete are briefly as follows: | 


A board of five men, known as the 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board, has} 


been established by appointment of the 
President. 
vide Nation into not less than eight 
nor more than 12 districts. In each dis- 
trict we are to establish a Federal Home 


;Loan Bank, designating some city as its 
| headquarters. 


We are to open books in 
each district for subscriptions to the capi- 
tal stock, which the law states shall be 
not less than $5,000,000 in each district. 

This stock may. be purchased only by 
building and loan associations, insurance 
companies and savings banks, at the rate 
of 1 per cent of the amount of home mort- 
gages held by them.. The subscription 
books are to remain open for 30 days. If 
by that time, subscriptions for the full 
minimum capital we may have fixed for 
the district .have not been secured, the 
balance of the capital is to be subscribed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which is authorized to subscribe up 
to, $125,000,000. 

We are then to select a regional board 


Our first function was to di-| 


of directors of 11 in each district, who 
will serve until January, when nine of 
their successors will be elected by the 
stockholders, the other two to continue to 
be appointed by the Board. 
| The banks, when set up, are authorized 
to make loans to their stockholders, se- 
cured by mortgages owned by these stock- 
holder members. No member may borrow 
more than 12 times the amount of its 
holding of stock. 7 

The mortgages pledged as security may 


$20,000, and must be home mortgages on 
properties designed for the dwelling of 
three families or less, For the purpose 
of promoting long-term financing of loans, 
advance may be made to a building and 
loan association against a mortgage orig- 
inally written for eight years ‘or more 
to the extent of 60 per cent of the unpaid 
principal, but not to exceed 40 per cent 
of the value of the real ‘estate mortgaged. 
If the term was originally less than eight 
years, the advance may be only 50 per 
cent of the unpaid principal and not more 
than 30 per cent of the value of the real 
estate. 

It is proposed to raise further funds for 
the system by the sale of debentures se- 
cured by the obligations of the borrowing 
stockholders on a basis that guarantees at 
least $190 of unpaid mortgage principal 
back of ‘every $100 worth of debentures. 
The debentures will also be secured, of 
course, by the whole assets of every stock- 
holder borrower to the extent of its in- 
debtedness and the debentures of each 
bank will be secured by the assets. of 
the entire system. 

There is also an interesting provision 
which makes the debentures tenderable 
at par in settlement of indebtedness due 
to the banks which should give them at 
all times a high degree of marketability 
very close to par. In addition, they are 
exempt from all taxes except surtax and 
estate, gift and inheritance taxes. Alto- 
gether they will constitute obligations sec- 
ond only to Government bonds in attrac- 
tiveness, and should be salable at low 
coupon rates. 





Provision for Return 
Of Funds to Government 


The capital advanced by the Govern- 
ment to meet any shortage in original 
subscriptions is to be returned at the rate 


of 50 per cent of each subscription sub- 
sequently obtained. Finally, the law pro- 
vides that until the Government’s advance 
has been repaid, any home owner who 
comes within the limits of the act and 
who is unable to obtain mortgage money 
from any other source may obtain it from 
any bank organized under the act. 

To date we have determined to lay out 
12 districts and have defined their bound- 
aries. We have fixed the minimum capital 
for each bank at figures which total 134 
millions for the country as a whole. Very 
shortly, we hope to name the cities where 
the banks are to be located and then to 
open subscription books. We are deter- 
mined that every bank shall be open and 
doing business by Oct. 15. We need your 
help. , 

We need it first in getting subscriptions 
to the capital. In some States, the insti- 
tutions eligible to become stockholders, 
may not purchase stock of any kind under 
existing law. We want your help in hav- 
ing those laws changed. We want to limit 
the Government’s initia' subscription as 
much as we can both to reduce its financing 
needs and to make it easier to repay its 
capital by having the smaller sum at the 
start. Some States anticipate special \leg- 
islative sessions at early dates. We hope 
that all of them will legalize investment 
in Home Loan Bank stock for eligible 
institutions and in the debentures for all 
institutions and for trust funds. 

We need your help even more on the 
emergency phases of our work. By Oct. 
15, we will have available 134 millions of 
capital to loan against or upon mortgages. 
As soon thereafter as more is needed, we 
shall issue debentures. Consequently, 
after Oct. 15, the money we can make 
available should substantially relax tension 


The address by Paul Bestor, Farm Loan 
Commissioner, follows in full text: 

As of July 31, 1932, the 12 Federal land 
banks had outstanding farm mortgage 
loans of $1,143,000,000. The recent action 
of Congress which was taken upon the 
recommendation of the President in pro- 
viding for the subscription of $125,000,000 
of additional capital in the Federal land 
banks has furnished funds to enable the 
banks to continue their loaning opera- 
tions. The adequacy of funds for this 
purpose has been further assured by a 
commitment of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to make loans to the 
banks up to $30,000,000—such loans to be 
evidenced by Federal Farm Loan bonds. 

The Farm Loan Board has been assured 
by the Federal land banks that they have 
ample funds for loaning purposes and 
that it is their policy to accept all eligible 





vent national farm loan associations, The 
banks can not, of course, make loans 
to farmers who are too heavily involved 
or to other than those who are, at the 
time of application, or shortly thereafter 


not be upon properties worth more than) 





and pressure throughout the country. But} must be the dawn. 


we don’t intend to wait until Oct. 15 for 
a betterment of conditions. 

There are two major evils which can be 
attacked at once. The first is the fore- 
closure of existing mortgages—sometimes 
because of arrearages of interest or taxes, 
but quite as oftem because of refusal to 
renew or continue them. This condition 
has been accentuated by the tremendous 
number of receiverships of banks and 
other lending institutions, Many of the 
receivers, in their proper effort to pay 
dividends to depositors and creditors, have 
been demanding ‘payment of mortgages 
and bringing foreclosure: proceedings. 


Two Major Problems 


Face Consideration 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
can loan to these receivers against the 
mortgages funds with which to pay out 
depositors. Therefore, such foreclosures 
must stop until the Home Loan Banks are 
functioning and pouring new funds into 
the mortgage investment field.. I ag very 
happy to be able fo say that, upon our 
request, Comptroller Pole yesterday in- 
stantly agreed to order every National 
Bank Receiver to suspend foreclosure pro- 
ceedings for 60 days. We are today wir- 
ing every State supervising authority, re- 
questing like action. We want your help 
to see not only that receivers generally 
grant this 60-day respite, but that other 
lenders do likewise. 

There are times when forced liquidation 
of indebtedness is indefensible—certainly, 
if any other means of procuring funds 
exists. Payment may be nominated in the 
bond but, as Portia proved, it may not 
rightfully be exacted when payment 
drains the life-bl And these days the 
courage and hope men and women are 
the life-blood of our recovery. It would 
be shameful if, with relief in sight so 
soon, their courage and hope should be 
extinguished by taking away their homes 
and their life savings. 

Then somebody must begin loaning now. 
There are two types of loans which the 
public must have and which, if made, will 
speed the general recovery. Recovery 
from depression begins when things wear 
out and must be replaced or repaired. 
That’s why textiles and shoes usually lead 
the way—are leading it now. Real estate 
repairs to preserve the value of property 
will be the first help the building industry 
can get. The funds must be found. Then 
our municipalities are starved through 
failure to collect taxes. ‘ 

I heard of a city yesterday—a sizable 
one, too—where the schools may not open 
.next month because tax collections are so 
bad and the debt limit is reached. Loans 
to pay taxes help that problem and save 
interest and penalties. The home loan 
banks will be ready to rediscount mort- 
gages within 60 days. The normal lend- 
ing institutions should begin to make new 
or additional loans for repairs and taxes 
at once. Fine work has been done in 
this direction by some of your committees 
already. We earnestly hope it will be 
expanded. 

One of the cleverest bankers I know 
wrote all his mortgagors, in advance of 
their interest date, not to pay their in- 
terest if so doing would prevent their pay- 
ing taxes and maintaining their proper- 
ties. As a result, all the properties on 
which his bank holds mortgages are in 
fine condition and his deposits have in- 
creased because everyone feels sure his 
bank must be in fine shape if it does not 
have to press‘for payment of interest: We 
want your help in spreading the appeal 
for loans for these purposes. With your 
help, the relaxation of mortgage credit 
will| begin even before we start loaning 
money. 

We will doubtless make many mistakes 
in our handling of our problems. But we 
do not intend that one of them shall be 
lethargy. The pathos that daily crosses 
our desks forbid that. - 

And yet, with all the pathos, no one can 
come in contact with Americans in trou- 
ble as we all do every day and seriously 
doubt that future. 

With the steady courage our people are 
showing, with such gatherings as this 
here today, the lights now visible on the 
horizon can not be a mere aurora. They 


‘Problems in Handling Farm Mortgages 
Are Discussed by Commissioner Bestor 


;to become engaged in the cultivation of 


the farms to be mortgaged, or who can 
not meet the requirements of the law in 
other respects. 


Ratio of Delinquent 


Loans in Foreclosure 

As indicated by the Presjdent at. the 
time of his signing the bill providing for 
additional capital funds, it was expected 
the measure would “above all bring relief 
and hope to many borrowers from the 
banks who have done their honest best 
but because of circumstances beyond their 
control have been: unable to make the 
grade.” That the banks have carried out 
the spirit of this expectation is evidenced 
by the fact that as of July 31, 1932, only 
5.2 per cent of the total delinquent loans 
were in foreclosure. 

The officers and directors of the Fed- 


and desirable loans offered through sol-| eral land banks are ex-officio officers and 


directors of the Federa! intermédiate credit 
banks, which also are under the supervi- 
sion of the Farm Loan Board. The in- 
termediate credit banks have increased the 
volume of credit extended to agriculture 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
;on Aug. 26 made public proposed reports 


marized as follows: 


Optical Comapny v. New York Central Rail- 
road. Any quantity rate charged on range 
finders from Rochester, N. Y., to Bremerton, 
Wash., found not unreasonable. 
dismissed. 

Steel Safes: No. 24679.—Baldwin & Burke 


Fe Railway. Rates on iron and steel safes 
and parts thereof, in carloads, from Cleve- 
land, Hillsboro and Hamilton, Ohio, La- 
Fayette, Ind., and York, Pa. to Bakers- 
field, Los Angeles, San Diego and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., fourid not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed 

Gasoline: No, 25142.—Primrose Petroleum 
Company v. International-Great Northern 
Railroad. Rate on one tank-car load of mo- 
tor gasoline from Henderson, Tex., to Eagle 
Pass, Tex., for export, found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

Lumber: No. 25279.—C. W. Phillips Lum- 
ber Company v. Missouri & North Arkansas 
Railway. Rate charged on rough oak lum- 
ber, in carloads, from Eureka Springs, Ark., 
to Seligman, Mo., found not unreasonabie 
or unduly prejudicial. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

Corn: No. 25237.—Stiefel & Levy v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company. Rate 
charged on corn, in carloads, from Mark 
Centre, Ohio, to Eaton, Ind., found inap- 
plicablé. Applicable rate found not unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 

Potatoes: No. 24085.—Buechel Produce Ex- 
change v. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 





of examiners in rate cases, which are sum- | 
| otherwise unlawful. 


Range Finders: No. 24922.—Bausch & Lomb | y “atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad. 


Complaint | 


Safe Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa | 





Proposed Reports of I. C. C. Examiners 
In Railway Rate Cases Are Announced | 


Rates on potatoes and onions in straight 
carloads from St. Matthews, O’Bannon and 
Buechel, Ky., to points in official classifica- 
tion territory found not unreasonable or 
Complaint dismissed. 
Lumber: No. 24363.—Batson-Cook Company 


Rates charged on lumber, in carloads, from 
Wadley. Ala., to Rockmart, Ga., found in- 
applicable. Applicable rates found unrea- 
sonable. Reasonable rate prescribed for the 
future and reparation awarded. 
Tankage: 0. 25051.—Farmers 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Rates on tankage,. in carloads, from Milwau- 
kee and Carroliville, Wis.. and on peat 
humus, in carloads, from Manito, Ill., to De- 
catur, Ala., found unreasonable. Reason- 


| able rates prescribed for the future and rep- 


aration awarded. 
Examiners’ Reports 


Cabbage: No. 22268.—Tri State Traffic 
Company v. Illinois Central Railroad. Upon 
rehearing findings in original. report, 179 
I. C. C. 181, that rates on cabbage, in car- 
loads, from certain points in Wisconsin to 
Birmingham, Ala., were not unreasonable in 
the past but unreasonable for the future 
modified to the extent that rates for the fu- 
ture are not prescribed but left in abeyance 
until decisions in other cases now pending. 

Sheep: No. 23302.—Standard Packing Com- 
pany v. Union Pacific Railroad. Upon fur- 
ther hearing. weight bases determined for 
computing reparation under rates found 
reasonable in original report, 178 I. C. C. 
203, to Los Angeles, Calif, on sheep, in 
double-deck carloads, from points in Utah, 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming, and on hogs, 
in single-deck and 


from points in Idaho. Reparation awarded. 


Fertilizer | 





| Customs receipts 





double-deck carloads, | 


by them from a total of $138,255,000 int 
1929 to $267,994,000 in 1931 and $145,865,- 
000 for the first seven months of 1932. 


| They have been of particular assistance 


during this period when the need for in- 


termediate credit has been greater than 
usual and in localities where the fail- 
ure of country banks or other causes have 
affected usual credit sources. : 

An agreement of the part of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to under- 
write debentures of the intermediate 
credit banks several months ago when 
market conditions were unsatisfactory, 
and the subsequent enactment of the 
Norbeck-Steagall bill which among other 
things amends the Federal Reserve Act 
to permit intermediate credit bank de- 
bentures to be used by membar banks as 
collateral for 15-day borrowing, have been 
large factors in improving the market for 
debentures and increasing the volume of 
agricultural credit. The result of the 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act 
has been to enable the intermediate credit 
banks to reduce their loan and discount 
rates to agriculture. On Aug. 15, 1932, 
the discount rates of. the intermediate 
credit banks as well as the rates of in- 


|terest charged on loans to cooperative 


marketing associations were 3% per cent 
for 10 of the banks and 3 per cent for 
two banks, as compared with maximum 
rates of 5% per cent and 6 per cent just 
prior to the passage of the amendment: 

The Federal intermediate credit banks 
are endeavoring to cooperate with the 
Department of Agriculture, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the Farm 
Board and other agencies in extending 
credit to agriculture and are in a posi- 
tion to accept all eligible business from 
all qualified discounting agencies or coop- 
erative marketing associations: An in- 
crease in the number of well capitalized 
and well managed credit corporations and 
livestock loan companies should enable 
the intermediate credit banks to expand 
still further their services to the farmers 
and stockmen,of the country. 


State Levies on Interstate 
Trade to Be Considered 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

or business done, within suc: State, in in- 
terstate commerce, in the same manner 
and to the same extent as such taxes 
may be imposed under the Constitution 
and laws of such State upon, like prop- 
erty employed, and business done, in com=- 
merce wholly within the State, except that 
(a) in no case shall the tax imposed be 
at a greater rate than is assessed upon 
like property employed, and business done, 
in commerce wholly within the State, and 
(b) nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize the taxation of 
the same property and business by more 
than one State.” 

The Senate measure was listed as “S. 
3074” and would grant consent to the 
several States to tax property employed, 
and business done, in interstate com- 
merce. 


Delay of Foreclosures 
On Real Estate Proposed 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
Corporation will make loans to the re< 
ceivers. 

The announcement, made public by Mr. 
Fort, follows in full text: 

The following telegram was today (Aug. 
26) sent by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to the supervising banking and 

ilding and loan authorities in all States: 
“We hope to have Federal home joan 
banks open and doing business on or be- 
fore October 15, after which date sub- 
stantial relaxation in the mortgage loan 
market should develop speedily. In the 
meantime we feel that foreclosures should 
be prevented wherever possible. We there< 
fore request you to instruct the receivers 
or other liquidators of closed institutions 
under your jurisdiction to withhold or de- 
lay foreclosure proceedings for. at least 60 
days thus offering chance of preserving 
equity of owner of real estate. Dividends 
to depositors or creditors need not be 
delayed as Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is authorized to loan to receivers. 
Comptroller of the Currency issuing in- 
structions in accordance this telegram to 
all receivers of national banks. We ear- 
nestly request your concurrence in your 
State.” 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 26 


New York, Aug. 26.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) ...%....seeee0e. eoaes 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) .. 
Finland (markKa) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 


18.4190 
. 346.4791 


| Rumania (leu) 


Spain (peseta}~ 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) . 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .... 
Hong Kong (dollar) ... 
China (Shanghai tael) .... 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 


| Japan (yen) 


Singapore (dollar) 
Cana (dollar) . 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) .... 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Aug. 24. Made Public Aug. 26, 1932 


Receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


745,886.49 
284,139.77 
$3,097,165.75 

+» _62,350,000.00 
: 373;003,268.64 


$438 ,450,434.39 


Miscellaneous receipts 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day .... 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Igterest on public debt 
funds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$5,314,652.14 
©140,711.25 
128,294.21 
12,056.95 
105,532.11 


5,701 246.66 
Public debt expenditures 1,599,438.25 
Reconstruction Finance 
poration 


Balance today .isescsecsecvess. 366,063,298. 
Total 
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Certainty of Punishment Would Adequ 
Serve as Deterrent to Deliberate Breaking 
Laws, Says Kansas Pardon Attorney 


ately 
of 





By A. S. FOULKS 
Pardon and: Parol@Attorney, State of Kansas 


HAVE not studied crime from the stand- 

point of the scientist. The most of my 

ideas on crime and criminals have been 
gained through actual contact with the 
criminal and experience in our penal insti- 
tutions. 

I served two years as assistant county at- 
torney, six years as county attorney, almost 
a decade as district judge, and six years as 
parole attorney in the governor's office. In 
the last few years I have spent more than 
nine months within the walls of the peni- 
tentiary and reformatory. 

There are so many different kinds of 
criminals that. it is very difficult to classify 
them. In a general way we may classify 
criminals as normal criminals, subnormal 
criminals, and neurotics. 

+ + 


The normal criminal is a person who is 
antisocial and should be punished until he 
recognizes the right of society to make laws 
for its safety and preservation. 

The subnormal convict is treated as a 
criminal but is not really a criminal at heart. 
He is an unfortunate who should be cared 
for by society. His is properly a custodial 
case, and with the proper attention he can 
usually be taught some useful trade whereby 
he may become self-supporting and happy. 

The neurotic is likely to commit a crime, 
and when he does he is classified as a 
criminal; but he is’ mentally sick and needs 
medical treatment, and not punishment. The 
more punishment he receives the more ner- 
vous he becomes, and consequently the more 
menacing to society and to himself. In such 
cases punishment defeats the ends sought. 

According to Freude, we are all born 
criminals. I shall say we are all born anti- 
social. 

The fact is that we all have instinctive 
drives which would control our lives but for 
the fact that society demands that certain 
of the instinctive drives must be held in 
control; and the sooner we are taught to 
conform to these rules the better it is for 
us. If we are not taught to control these 
drives while we are yet in our homes, we 
must be taught to do so in the school of 
hard knocks, or be classified as criminals. 

If the conscience, or super ego as some of 
the psychoanalysts call it, is properly de- 
veloped it can and will control our instinc- 
tive drives. If it is not properly developed 
we shall be controlled by the instinctive drives 
and remain antisocial. 

Society virtually says to the individual: 
“For the good of society you must permit 
the regulation or supervision of certain of 
your instinctive desires; and you will be pro-, 
tected in the enjoyment of those not re- 
linquished’ or submitted to regulation.” 

+ + 


So long as society respects the rights re- 
served to the individual and protects him 
in the enjoyment of same, the individual may 
be expected to respect the contract and live 
within the regulations prescribed by society. 
But if society fails to keep its part of the 
contract, then the individual feels at liberty 
to breach the contract and express the in- 
Stinctive drives denied to him by the im- 
plied contract. Society must of necessity 
have the right to punish and restrain those 
who are antisocial. 

Tennyson said, prophetically: “The indi- 
vidual withers; but the world is more and 
more.” In our complex civilization it is 
necessary for the individual to give up some 
things that are not harmful in themselves 
and that are perfectly proper in thinly- 
settled communities, but these things can 
not be tolerated in cities. 

On the farm a man may well keep his 
milch cows and his pigs; but when he moves 
to the city he has to give up these things. 
They are proper on the farm, but are a 
menace to comfort and health in the city. 

I do not agree with the statement that a 
man can not be a free moral agent, and that 





State Supervision 
of Beauty-shops 
and Barbers 


By Mrs. Sarah T. 
Sayles 
President, Board of Barbers 
and Beauticians Examiners 
Commonweaith of Ken- 
tucky 


URING the last session of the Kentucky 

Legislature one of the most proficient 

of any existing barber and beautician 
laws. was enacted. 

The aims of the law are: To raise the 
standards of barber and beautician profes- 
sion; to improve the s&nitary conditions of 
barber schools, barber colleges and barber 
shops; to protect the public from contagious 
disease; and to raise and standardize the 
educational requirements for the graduation 
from a barber or beauty school. 

To practice barbering or beauty culture in 
the State of Kentucky every operator must 
possess a license in his particular branch of 
the. science. A license may be granted in 
one of two ways: First, by furnishing satis- 
factory evidence of successful practice in the 
State of Kentucky one year prior to July 1, 
1932; and on condition that the applicant is 
not suffering from any contagious disease; 
second, upon passing an examination given 
by the State Board of Barbers and Beauti- 
cians Examiners. 

Atso tnose who graduated from school 
prior to July 1, 1932, are granted certificates 
without examination. Ample attention is 
also given to the registering of the appren- 
tices. 

The law is of direct interest to the public 
in that. it is an attempt to protect the patrons 
of barber and beauty shops from inferior 
workmanship and contagious disease. 

The revenue from the act can only be 
handled in an honest and businesslike man- 
ner as the law clearly specifies that the sec- 
retary be bonded as approved by the Gov- 
ernor, and all money derived from the act 
to be deposited with the State Treasurer, 
and to be paid out only on warrants issued 
by the State Auditor. 
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he is wholly a creature controlled by the in- 
fluence of heredity and environment. Was 
it not said that no good thing could come 
out of Nazareth?. Other leading figures in 
history might be cited to show that many 
leaders have been developed who had no 
background, either of heredity or environ- 
ment, te which they might point with pride. 

It is probably true that the moron is very 
largely a creature of heredity and environ- 
ment,°as he does. not have the capacity to 
rise above the community in which he is 
raised. Our instinctive drives and our super 
ego are constantly contending for the 


mastery. 
If the Tr. ego becomes careless or ceases 
to guide the instinctive drive we readily be- 


come the victim of our natural instincts. 
The moron does not have the capacity to 
control the instinctive drives, and for that 
reason is likely to become a dangerous crim- 
inal; and this is especially true in regard 
to sex crimes. 

‘It is probably true that the man: with 
strong instinctive urges, in whom the super 
ego is in constant danger of losing its con- 
trol over the ego, may find some satisfac- 
tion in seeing others punished: for crimes 
that his super ego has had trouble in re- 
pressing. He fancies the punishment of, 
others aids his super ego in keeping the 
upper hand. 


+ + 

Freude says: “Fear of punishment and 
hope of being loved represent the two social 
regulations of human instinctive life.” 

We strive to adjust ourselves to obtain 
pleasure and avoid pain; human instinctive 
drives demand expression and gratification. 
We must adjust ourselves so as to allow the 
greatest freedom permissible consistent with 
the rules laid down by society. 

The renunciation may go so far and it 
may be ‘impossible for it to go further. Any 
attempt at further renunciation disturbs the 
equilibrium. A failure to gratify the de- 
mands of nature is one form of punishment. 

The fear of punishment has a tendency 
to cause one to curb his instinctive impulses. 
This is a form of punishment; and when one 
has endured this punishment it tends to 
make him feel freer to follow his instinctive 
drives. If we threaten him with too severe 
punishment the inner moral influence may 
be lost. 

When some criminal who is clearly guilty 
is not punished and some innocent man is 
punished it makes one feel that his rights 
and the rights of his neighbors are not safe. 
He naturally rebels against his repressions 
and is likely to become a criminal. 

One trouble with our law enforcement is 
that our attitude toward laws and law offi- 
cers is wrong. When an officer starts out 
to uncover a crime and bring the wrong- 
doer to justice he is likely to be called a 
snooper. 

We applaud the criminal who confesses 
his crime, but condemn him if he assists 
the officers in the capture and prosecution 
of his accomplice, or any other criminal, and 
brand him as a “squealer.” We thus align 
ourselves with the convicts, who brand this 
man as a “rat” when he enters the peni- 
tentiary. 

In other words, if the prisoner lines up 
with those who are trying to protect society 
we condemn him; but, if he lines up with 
the criminal and refuses ‘to give evidence 
necessary for the conviction, we applaud 
his action. 

$ + + 

A person may become a criminal by the 
influence of heredity, environment, and men- 
tal or physical conditions. A weak men- 
tality yields more easily to temptation than 
a@ strong one. 

A sick man is more irritable than a well 
one. There are some reputable authorities 
on crime who claim that the failure of the 
endocrine glands to function properly is the 
cause of much crime. 

I would not like to close this discussion 
without offering some suggestions that, in 
my judgment, would tend to cure some of 
the present errors in our manner of handling 
crime and criminals. I am convinced that 
long sentences do not tend to reform the 
criminal, but have the opposite effect. 

If two or three years in a penal institu- 
tion is not sufficient to work a reformation 
in a convict, no amount of punishment will 
do so. The only legitima e reason for keep- 
ing him long is to keep him out of circu- 
lation, and possibly to make him afraid to 
commit another crime, although I do not 
believe 10 years will make him any more 
afraid than would two years. 

The fact is that the normal man who com- 
mits a crime does not expect to be punished 
at all for his offense. If he knew he would 
be captured and compelled to serve two years 
in the penitentiary he would not commit 
the crime. 

The habitual criminal is not imprisoned 
for his own good, but is kept in confinement 
for the protection of society. He should 
never be released. 


Prisoners should be sentenced to the peni- — 


tentiary until released by the parole board, 
and not given a definite sentence. Then the 
prisoner would be kept in prison until the 
parole board was satisfied that he wolud not 
again violate the law when released from 
confinement. 

+ + 

Many prisoners are now released from the 
penitentiary upon the expiration of the full 
term, when all the authorities who have any- 
thing to do with the prisoner are satisfied 
that he will be returned to prison in a short 
time because of some new crime he has com- 
mitted. 

Our sheriffs should serve longer terms than 
they are now permitted to serve under our 
Constitution. The proposed amendment 
which permits sheriffs to serve more than 
two terms should be adopted. 

A great deal of time_is wasted and un- 
necessary money expended in the selection 
of 12 jurors to try lawsuits. It would be 
much more expeditious and a great deal 
less expensive to use six high-class jurors; 
then the peremptory challenges could be re- 
duced to half what is now permitted. This 
would help, rather than hinder, the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

Notice should be required to be given to 
































































OOL in the grease is the commercial 
designation of wool before removal 
of the grease, dust, and other for- 

eign substances 

It is called fleece wool when obtained 
by shearing the live animal, and pulled 
wool when removed from the pelt of a 
dead animal by chemical process or 
sweating. Wool from which the grease 
and dirt have been cleansed is known as 
scoured wool. 
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The wool traffc mainly originates west 
of the Mississippi River and particularly 
in what may be termed the far western 
States. It moves in large part to the 
North Atlantic ports either all rail or 
rail and water via the Gulf ports. A 
small percentage, however, is shipped 
westward to the Pacific ports for move- 
ment beyond via the steamship lines 
operating through the Panama Canal. 


The steamship companies have con- 
tended before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that, in view of the de- 
clared policy of Congress as expressed 
in section 8 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1920, and in section 500 of the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, to promote, encour- 
age, and develop water transportation, 
service, and facilities, in connection with 
the commerce of the United States, and 
to foster and preserve in full vigor both 
rail and water transportation, no ad- 
justment of the rail rates on wool is jus- 
tified which would divert to the railroads 
any part of the relatively small wool 
tonnage which the steamship lines han- 
dle between the Pacific and Atlantic 
ports. 


+ + 

For the year 1931 the wool tonnage 
transported between the Pacific and At- 
lantic ports via the Panama Canal 
amounted to only 4,780 tons. 

The movement of wool from the west- 
ern territory is seasonal, most of it be- 
ing transported during the early Spring 
and Summer months. 

Sheep raising is an important industry 
in the United States as appears from 
the following statistics showing the esti- 
mated number of sheep on farms in the 
United States and the total production 
of wool during the past 20 years: 1912, 
43,279,000 sheep, 304,043,000 pounds; 1915, 
36,287,000 sheep, 285,726,000 pounds; 1919, 
41,000,000 sheep, 298,258,000 pounds; 1920, 
40,643,000 sheep. 293,517,000 pounds; 1921, 
39,378,000 sheep, 289,965,000 pounds; 
1922, 36,821,000 sheep, 270,109,000 pounds; 
1925, 38,392,000 sheep, 299,632,000 pounds; 

1927, 42,302,000 sheep, 340,009,000 pounds; 
1930, 51,383,000 sheep; 413,421,000 pounds; 
1931, 52,745,000 sheep, 435,415,000 pounds. 


+ + 

More than 80 per cent of this wool is 
produced in the States lying west of the 
Mississippi River. In addition, a con- 


to rayon and silk industries. 
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Topical Survey of the Fedéral Government 





ADJUSTING RAILWAY RATES 
ON WOOL SHIPMENTS~ 


Transportation Charges Fixed as Result of Investigation 
Conducted by Interstate Commerce Commission 








In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series on “Textiles” deals with Wool. 


By HOWARD C. FAUL 


Examiner, Interstate Commerce Comm#ssion 





The next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” deals with Silk and Rayon. 
In the first article on this subject, to appear in the issue of Aug. 29, Francis E. 
Simmons, Chief, Silk and Rayon Section, Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will tell of the Government aids 








siderable amount of wool is imported 
from foreign countries each year. 

The average farm prices of wool for 
the years named above fluctuated widely; 
in 1912 the average price per pound was 
179 cents, in 1915 22.5 cents, in 1919 
51.1 cents, in 1920 38,1 cents, in 1921 17 
cents, in 1922 29 cents, in 1925 39.3 cents, 
in 1927 30.9 cents, in. 1930 21.1 cents, and 
in 1931 14.2 cents. 

Some years ago the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission entered upon a com- 
prehensive investigation into the rates, 
rules, regulations, and practices cover- 
ing the transportation of wool and mo- 
hair from the Pacific coast and inter- 
mediate territory to eastern destinations 
and from that intermediate territory to 
and via the Pacific as 
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In its report of July 8, 1924 (91 I. C. 
C. 235), the Commission denied the 
transcontinental lines authority to estab- 
lish or continue lower rates on wool 
and mohair from Pacific coast termi- 
nals and adjacent points than from 
intermediate points to eastern destina- 
tions. It also found the rates unrea- 
sonable and prescribed a scale of maxi- 
mum rates, ‘based on distance, for ap- 
plication on wool in the grease, in sacks, 
moving eastbound all rail to Atlantic 
ports. Rates based on 85 per cent of 
those resulting under the scale were 
found reasonable for application on wool 
in the grease, in bales. 

The westbound rates on wool from the 
interior territory to Pacific coast ter- 
minals at the time of the investigation, 
generally speaking, were the fourth- 
class rates. Those rates also were foun 
unreasonable to the extent that the 
exceeded, on wool and mohair in the 
grease, in sacks, 55 per cent of the first- 
class rates and on wool in the grease, in 
bales, 50 per cent of the corresponding 
first-class rates. 

The Commission, however, refused to 
require the establishment of through 
routes and joint rail-and-water rates on 
wool and mohair from interior points on 
shipments moving via the Pacific ports 
and the Panama Canal to north At- 
lantic ports. 

+ + 

More recently the rates on wool and 
mohair from this western territory to the 
north Atlantic ports, and particularly 
with reference to their application to 
the intermediate destinations, were fur- 
ther considered by the Commission in 
172 I. C. C. 435, and 172 I. C. C. 458, 
decided Feb. 9, 1931. 

During 1931 Ciass I railroads in the 
United States originated 29,911 carloads, 
or 388,418 tons of wool. The total freight 
revenue derived from such traffic car- 
ried in that year amounted to approxi- 
mately $6,268,973. 


Farm Surplus for Poor Relief 


California Plans Salvage of Unsold Produce 


By DUDLEY MOULTON 
Director of Agriculture and Food Administrator, State of California 


ALIFORNIA is shaping an organization 
which it is hoped will link the State’s 
food surplus with the need of those job- 

less persons whose impoverishment requires 
relief during the coming Winter months. 

We have before us a set of conditions 
whieh are unprecedented in the history of 
relief work. On one hand, unemployment 
and want with thousands of people who are 
in actual need of sustenance, and on the 
other hand great surpluses of food stuffs in 
possession of growers, packers and other 
trade units, with other surpluses coming into 
production. 


The cure seems obvious but the solution 
is not so simple. While the cure is to get 
the products to those needing them, agricul- 
ture must have its profit-making possibilities 
restored or there can be no return to pros- 
perous conditions for other industries. 


In many instances the grower is not se- 
curing the cost of production. New goods 
can not be packed or manufactured at a 
cost as low as the figure at which goods 
on hand can be bought. 


It is our desire to be of service to the un- 
employed and the needy. But we must not 
further crucify the farmer by asking him to 
sell his products at a loss or give them away 
to charity. He should receive the cost of 
production or at least salvage costs. 

A large portion of California’s agricultural 
products are in normal times marketed out- 
side the State boundaries, for instance, rice, 
barley, fresh, dried and canned fruits and 
many vegetables. Unsold goods must ac- 
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the prosecuting attorney before alibi evi- 
dence could be offered in defense of the ac- 
cuesd. The different degrees of crime should 
be greatly reduced, or entirely abolished. 

If every man could be reasonably sure 
that he would have to pay the penalty if 
he committed a crime, there would be fewer 
crimes committed. At present the. percent- 
age is very largely in favor of the criminal. 
A very large per cent of the crimes reported 
are never solved, and no one punished for 
the commission of these offenses. 


cumulate when these outside markets are 
curtailed. 

Our object is to conserve at least. a por- 
tion of these unharvested and unsold goods 
and place them with the needy who have 
lost their power of purchasing. Various 
plans have been suggested, among them, the 
use of unemployed in harvesting and preserv- 
ing food commodities and the issuing of 
labor cards or credits to be used for food 
supplies. 

Such local activities can not be partici- 
pated in directly by the State food adminis- 
trator but we do wish to give all possible en- 
couragement to such efforts, which tend to 
place the responsibility at the point of need 
and also to enable each locality to do its 
full share towards solving its own problems. 

In order to get at an orderly analysis of 
the whole matter and place in effect a safe 
plan for operating we have set up an organ- 
ization which we hope will secure coordi- 
nation between surplus and relief require- 
ments. 

We have the food administration council 
working. The council is composed of men 
high in the service of producing and mar- 
keting organizations. “Included in this coun- 
cil are various commodity committees, small 
groups of growers, processors and distributors, 
men who know their commodity, who can 
obtain information on unsold goods, where 
they can be located, the grades or quality 
and at what price they may be obtained. 

In addition to this'we have selected a small 
group of men to act as an advisory board, 
men of large experience and with wide 
knowledge in exactly this kind of work. 

There is being set up in each county an 
advisory council, consisting of one member 
of the board of supervisors, the agricultural 
commissioner and a few others who are 
especially interested in welfare work. 

These units working ether with our 
central State headquarters will locate sources 
of supplies, volume and availability. This 
information will be given to the State Wel- 
fare Commission and the various welfare 
agencies throughout the State and thereafter 
a direat contact will be made between the 
course of supply and the need. 








WOODROW WILSON 


President of the United States 1913-1921 


“Patriotism consists of some very practical things. 
It is patriotic to learn what the facts of our na- 
tional life are and to face them with candor.” 
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Economic Effects of Industry 
on Modern Education +» «+ 





Need to Provide Youth with Vocational Skill 
and to Train Adults to Maintain Usefulness 
in Machine Age Is Explained 





By Cc. N. JENSEN 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of. Utah 


E HEAR a good deal these days regard- 

ing practical education. We hear that 

frills and fancies should be eliminated 
from school programs, and that practical 
subjects should be emphasized to a- much 
greater extent than they are. 

When such statements are carefully ana- 
lyzed it is often difficult to discover just what 
the frills and fancies are. What might be 
considered a frill or a fancy in one district 
might be a very practical subject in another. 

In some places the teaching of sewing, 
millinery, and cooking might not be regarded 
as highly essential, while in other places 
quite desirable and of real practical value. 
The particular needs of the~ community 
should always be borne in mind. The State 
Department of Education has emphasized 
this fact. 

In our State courses of study, these. vary- 
ing needs have been taken isto considera- 
tion. Outlines in special as well as outlines 
in general subjects have been provided, not 
only to meet the tastes and capabilities of 
students, but also to meet the needs of. dif- 
ferent communities. 


+ + 

Courses of instruction having general appli- 
cation are to be pursued by all students who 
would graduate. Such courses include Eng- 
lish, history, some mathematics, and some 
social and natural science, because our civi- 
lization everywhere is such as to require 
knowledge of these subjects. 2 

In addition, our courses of study provide 
for training in special fields. Courses are pro- 
vided in farm-mechanics, shop, farm ac- 
counting, various courses in agriculture, 
home making, and in still other subjects. 

These meet the tastes and capabilities of 
certain students and the needs of particular 
communities. This plan gives rise to schools 
having the cnaracteristics of the commu- 
nities they serve. 

When vocational subjects in the schools 
were newer than they are today, the essen- 
tial bodies of knowledge could scarcely be 
found for adequate courses of instruction. 
Furthermore, the techniques for presenting 
these subjects effectively to young people 
were not then known. A good deal of in- 
different and haphazard work was then the 
inevitable result. 

Many of our hard-headed farmers and also 
many of our practical housewives became 
skeptical of the ability of the school to help 
out to any considerable extent in agricul- 
ture and homemaking. But as time went 
on and as valuable experience was secured 
and scientific discoveries made, better courses 
were developed. This dewelopment had to 
take place in order to meet the increasing 
demands of the times. 

The time has now fully arrived when, to 
be successful, a farmer must be: trained in 
both theory and practice. Herein lies the 
main reason for our high schools organizing 
vocational agriculture on a 12 months’ basis 
with the agriculture teacher carrying the 
instruction right to the field and there giv- 
ing directions to the boy on the farm. Work 
of an equally high order is now required in 
all those subjects, an understanding and 
practice of which are essential to the making 
and management oi the modern home. 

While the school should train the young 
people to make the best of all available home 
resources, it should also train them to be 
able to fit into life elsewhere. This kind of 
training would involve vocational guidance, 
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The schools would do well to set up and 
carry on programs of guidance which would 
give the boy and the girl opportunities to 
learn something of the various vocations. 
Young people should learn the requirements 
of different vocations and they should be 
guided into fields for Which they have apti- 
tudes and likings and in which they can 
work to the best advantage. 

Vocational guidance has always been a 
rather delicate and difficult matter to handle 
with any degree of safety and satisfaction. 
Mere information regarding vocations is a 
comparatively small part of this important 
subject. Alone, it is of comparatively little 
value. 

During recent years we have seen voca- 
tions wiped out almost overnight. New dis- 
coveries and inventions have entirely changed 
lines of employment and. have rendered 
training for these vocations of little effect. 
This unceasing and rapid change in the in- 
dustrial world is one of the things that makes 
the problem of vocational training difficult 
of solution. \ 

If a young person could receive efficient 
training for the field of endeavor for which 
he is best adapted and for which there would 
continue to be a somewhat permanent de- 
mand, then the schools would be in a posi- 
tion to give greater aid. Again, if greater 
certainty could be employed in selecting stu- 
dents for training in certain lines of en- 


.deavor, the schools would feel freer to carry 


on vocational guidance to'a greater extent 
than they have up to the present time. 

Some of these difficulties are beginning to 
be removed. The establishment and success- 
ful operation of junior high schools help to 
remove some of the difficulties. It is in 
these schools that the pupil is given an op- 
portunity to try out lines of activity, dur- 
ing the process of which his tendencies, apti- 
tudes, and capabilities are rather accurately 
discovered. 
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When these are discovered in the junior 
high school then the high school teacher 
can not only see that the young person is 
made acquainted with the requiréments and 
opportunities in vocational fields, but he can 
also, with considerable assurance and safety, 
guide the young person into the field in 
which he can work with a maximum of profit 
and pleasure, 

It is true that it is. more expensive to 
maintain junior high schools for students in 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades than 
it is to provide the old type of instruction, 
but the added advantages to the pupils far 
outweigh the cost. It is likewise true that 
when funds can not be secured then we can 
only make the best possible use of the funds 
which are available. 

But the schools in Utah should profit be- 
fore many years pass by the recent school 
legislation. This legislation provides for a 


progressively increasing fund over a period 
of five years, to be used in equalizing school 
ee and opportunities throughout the 

During the present year there will be a 
fund “equal to one dollar for “each child of 
school age in the State. This fund will be 
increased .by the amount of one dollar per 
pupil annually, until there becomes estab- 
lished a yearly fund: equal ‘to five dollars 
for each child of school age. 

The fund will be so distributed that the 
financially poor districts will be the greatest 
beneficiaries, provided these districts -put 
forth the effort required under the law to 
participate in the fund. There will be no 
impossible requirements imposed. 
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There is a decided movement ‘throughout 
the entire country looking to the educational 
welfare of the adult population. This is a 
natural outgrowth of the demands of the 
times. Proficiency in practically every. line 
of endeavor is demanded to a~greater ex- 
tent than ever before in the history of the 
world. ‘his prevailing demand calls for a 
continuous process of learning. 

Older people may not secure educational 
opportunities equal to those provided for 
the young people of our communities. Yet 
by means of extension and correspondence 
courses of instruction which may be. taken 
under the direction of the institutions. of 
higher learning in a State, as well as offer- 
ings in high school centers, and also by 
means, of night classés which may be con- 
ducted in a-good many of our communities 
once or twice a week, it is quite possible for 
the willing and determined adult to extend 
his educational training almost indefinitely. 

Last year there was established -in most 
of the high school centers of ‘the State a 
program known as an educational relief. pro- 
gram. It was instituted. primarily to give 
the unemployed an opportunity, largely 
through recreational activities, to have their 
minds diverted from the effects of the de- 
pression, and, at the same time, to enable 
them to pursue courses of instruction which 
would be useful to them in employment later 
on. It is not unlikely that similar programs 
will be offered during the coming Winter. 








Reconstruction 


of Home Town 
of Lincoln 
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; By 

Harry H. ~.eaveland 
Director of Public Works 
and Buildings, State of 

Illinois 
HE State of Illinois will carry forward 
immediately the restoration of the village 
at Old Salem State Park, where Abra- 
ham Lincoln lived from 1831 to 1837 in his 
poung manhood and where he first gained 
recognition as a leader of men. o 

Located in Menard County near Peters- 
burg, Ill., the construction, project at Old 
Salem State Park is to get well under way 
this seasén, as the prelinginary .work is well 
advanced. It + will continue, as. conditions 
warrant, eventually to the completion of the 
only restored city of like historic interest in 
America. 

The reconstrtction will be along authentic 
lines. Plats and records, unearthed by care- 
ful research, provide the locations of. practi- 
cally all of the cabins, shops and stores that 
made up the little village where Lincoln grew 
into manhood. Remnants of the old: stone 
foundation verify the surveys made more 
than a century ago. 

Records in the archives of Sangamon 
County, which embraced Old Salem in Lin- 
coln’s time, have been carefully investigated. 
From this and other. sources, the State offi- 
cials have built up what is believed to be a 
complete list of the buildings that were 
closely associated with the life of Lincoln at 
that period in his career. 

Following the crude, but substantial styles 
of architecture that prevailed at that period, 
the State will start upon the task of rebuild- 
ing the Rutledge Inn, where Lincoln spent 
many hours; the Lincoln-Berry store, Clary’s 
grocery, Offut’s, Herndon’s, the Chrissman 
Brothers’ establishment and Trent Brothers’ 
store. 

The list also includes the industries of the 
community—the old grist mill, Miller’s black- 
smith shop, Bale’s carding mill and the shops 
of Philemon Morris, the tanner; Alexander 
Waddell, the hatter, and Robert. Johnson, 
wheelright, and the Mentor Graham school 
building. ; 

Pioneer homesteads to be recreated will 
replace the ones\once owned and occupied 
by Lincoln’s friends and neighbors—Dr. John 
Allen, Dr. Rainer, Rev. Ji Cameron, Peter 
Lukin and the Kelso family. 

The ladies of the Old Salem Lincoln 
League, from which Illinois took over what 
is now Old Salem State Park, in 1919, have 
undertaken the task of fitting out the build- 
ings that will be re-created with the types of 
furniture and appliances. in use a century 
ago. Members of the organization plan to 
collect relics for that purpose from such 
sources as they find available. 

The old Springfield road,-of which a trace 
remains, will be restored to the appearance 
it presented when Lincoln left that commu- 
nity to journey onward to tinending fame. 

The construction plans involve, also, the 
erection of a permanent, fireproof building 
as a protective covering for the original On- 
stott cooper shgp. It was in this building 
that Lincoln, sprawled upon the floor, studied 
Blackstone, Shakespeare, Burns, the Bible 
and an English grammar by the, light of 
cooper shavings blazing in the old stone 
fireplace. - F 

The work contemplated on the project this 
year has been authorized by an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 made by the 57th General 
Assembly. It follows other achievements of 
this administration for the preservation of 
the entire list of Lincoln shrines, to: per- 
petuate the memory of the most illustrious 
citizen of Illinois. 






































































































































































































